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N the prefent number of the Mufeum, the printer has begun and 
I means in future regularly to continue a collection of political 
pieces from the news papers, refpecting the moft interefting mea- 
fures of government, which, he hopes, will prove acceptable to his 
fubfcribers. They will ferve to hand down to polterity a fketch of 
the fafhion of thinking of the prefent times. 

In this department of his work, it fhall be his endeavour to ob- 
ferve a {trict impartiality, and to record the moft valuable of the 
productions of the oppofers and advocates of the refpectiye mea- 
fures, without allowing himfelf to be biafled by his owu private 


opinion. 
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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, in March 1792, 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
- Reflexions on the flate of the union, 


© Si quid novitti rectius iftis, 
«¢ Candidus imperti ; fi non his utere mecum.” 
NUMBER I, 
ISPASSIGNATE enquisies concerning the public interefts, are attended 
with faiutary effe&ls, in every time and in every natio:. Ina counuy 
like that, which we inhabit, fuch examinations are unuiuaily interetting, and 
may be rendered, it is believed, peculiarly beneficial, 

To createthe difpofition requifite to the proper acceptation of fuch difqui- 
fit'ons, it is neceflary to call to the public mind the variant charaéters of the 
feveral ftates when they were provincesof a more extended empire—the caules 
which produced that differegce of charaftere-the means which were deviled tox 
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increafe and perpetuate that variation and the ends to which thofe charaéteriftic 
differences were intended te be inftrumental. Reflexions duly ferious upon thefe 
circumftances will remind the people of the feveral ftates, that they are natural 
friends, whofe amity and union have been too often viewed with jealoufy by rival 
eyes. They will perceive the wifdom and the high duty of cultivating a (pirit of 
mutual allowance and conceffion ; and a careful examination of their aétual fitua- 
tion will convince them, that greater bleffings will refult from a perfeét under- 
. ftanding, and fedulous cultivation of their interefts at home, than from almoft any 
arrangements, whieh the conceptions of foreign nations will probably lead them 
to propofe. 

The confideration of our prefent fituation and of fome interefting circum- 
ftances which have grown out of it, is the objeé&t of this inveftigation, in 
which the benefits to be derived from a liberal intercourfe with foreign na- 
tions will not be undervalued. As no apology is neceflary for fuch an endea~ 
vour, amifcellaneous enquiry into feverat matters, which are always deeply inte- 
refting to nations, and into others which have refulted from our public operations, 
will be profecuted without further introduétion. 

Concerning the exports of the united lates. 

It has been apprehended by perions of obiervation, at home, and the idea 
has prevailed in the councils of a foreign nation®, that the exports of the united 
ftates for the year preceding Oftober, 1990, were greater in value than could 
be expected again, by reafonof the prices for grain which were confequent on 
the fcarcity in France. Theexports of the fubfequent year will aid us in tefling 
this opinion, which attracts the more attention, becaule it is fometimes fuggefted 
that agriculture and trade have been injured by the meafures of the government 
in regard to the public debt. The firft return of exports, on which this conjeéture 
was founded, includes a term of thirteen months and a half, and amounted to 
20,415,966 dollars. From this aggregate value a ninth part is to be deduéted, 
toequalize it with one year’s exportation, which reduces the fum to 18,147,526 
dollars. It is very well known, that the prices of our produce through the year 
Jately returned, and which ended with September 1791, had fallen to their an- 
tecedent rates, and it will be perceived on a comparifon, that our exports ex- 
ceeded in their aggregate value thofe of the former year. The laft return, ex 


clufively of two quarters of Charlefton, was Dollars 17,571,558 
Thofe two quarters, at the rate of the correfponding 
term in the preceding year, would be about 700,000 


Dollars. 18,273,558 

There remains not, therefore, the leaft caufe to doubt, that our total expor- 
tations were eighteen millions and a quarter, and confequently more than in 
the antecedent year. It is to be obferved, too, that the high prices which were 
gurrent through the time of the firft return, muft have produced an exportation 
of alithe grain, that could be got to market, and none of the old crop could 
have been left as u‘ual, to fell with the new. The obvious effect of this mut 
have been an unufual diminution of the exportsin the laft year. The valuation 
of the emports «f thefe Ratcs immediately before the revolution is not precifely 
aicertained + but the whole exportations from America, including the remaine 
ing colonies, Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the Bahamas, were computed to have 
been iu a7¢1, dollars, 15,280,000. In thele were comprifed the thipments 
between thofe slands and the main, and from province to province, as every 
veile!, which departed from one American port for another, was obliged to clear 


_® See the report of a committee of the lords of the Britith privy counail, pue- 
lethed in the gaacttes (of March) in CharleQon, South Carolina, 
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eut her cargo, asif deftined for a foreign country. It will appear to be fafe to fub- 
tra&t for the difference produced by theie two crcumilances, one haifof the forn eg 
exports, when it is remembered that two-thirds of the quantity of tonnage is em. 
ployed in the intercourie between the various parts of the prefent umion, which is 
engaged in that with foreign nations ; and that the Britin Newfoundisnd fifhery 
alone, was eftimated at more than 2,200,000 dollars in 3775. The increate of the 
tonnage employed in the foreign trade affords another proof of the increment 
of our exports. About 330,000 tons were laden in the prefent united fates im 


the year 2770, part of which were deftined for ports now within the union, © 


About 600,000 tons have been loaded in each of the two laft years for foreige 
ports, though our exports being ina much greater degree manufactured, are 
pow contained in a fmaller compals: and boards, fcantling, and flaves, which 
are our mo bulky commodities, have not increafed in half the ratio of the 
tonnage employed. 

An addition may be alfe made to the amount of the return for the increafed 
fupplies in provifions, cordage, and other materials, for the u'e and outfit of 
foreign thips. Since the prices of falt provifions have been reduced below thofe 
of Ireland, and many articles applicable to fhips’ ule, have been manufaQured 
here, this item has beeome very confiderable; and fo far as the articles are 
fold to foreigners, they are effentially exports. 

Under this head, the inercafed number of fhips fold to foreign nations, may 
be fairly mentioned, and although much has been faid of the number formerly 
difpofed of abroad, it is not doubted that a greater value was fold in that way in 
the time of the lat return. Of this fa& fome further illuftration will probably be 
given in the fequel. It will be fufficient to obferve here, that the whoie quantity 
of tonnage built, and native vellels repaired the laft year, exceed in value one 
million ef dollars. 

The enlarged confyumption made within our country by foreign perfons of 
every defcription, who are certainly much more numerous than they formerly 
were, is as profitable to the country, as the fame value in exports would have 
been. This item will appear to be very confiderable, when the expenditures of 
foreign minifters, confuls, tranfient perfons, fleets and feamen, are called to 
mind. 

The export trade of the united fates and the increafe of the home confump- 
tion have placed the American producers on a very advantageous footing. The 
competition which exits in our markets, between the purchalers for the account 
of forengners of various nations, for our own merchants, for the great confump- 
tion in the feaports and parts adjacent to the coafls, and for the ufe of the ma- 
pufa@urers, together with the occa 
by the fouthern planters, by the mil 








fhipments made on their own accounts 
the middie ftates, and by the owners 
of the ealtern fithing veffels, afford t tors and fithermen fo many alter- 
natives, that they can always obiain the Welt prices which circumfances will 
juttify. In thort, thefe feve:al demands, at*pnce various, fteady, and extenfive, 
efficiently fupport our agriculture: and though peculiar enterprize and faculties 
im commerce and manufactures, the power of capital, and an intimate know. 
ledge of our trade and interior fyftem, enable a particular nation to participate 
Jargely in the exports of the united ftates—the remainder of the world receive 
from us a very confiderable value, and the variety of demand which the deiti- 
nation of our exports proves to exift, affords us certain relief from the coulis 
quences of the commercial errors of any of thofe countries, whofe citizens are 
our confumers. Whenever fuch errors fhill occur—or {0 far as they may have 
already taken place, to diffufe a knowledge of our refources ameng all natiors, 
to in{pire them with confidence in our laws and modes of dealing, aud to con- 
vert our commodities by manufactures, jato every fhape which theu occalions 



















































































140 Reflexions on the flate of the union. [{ April, 
may require, will prove the efficacious corre&tive, by enabling us to obtain from 
wife nations a favourable market for our produétions, 

It is fatisfaétory to obferve the regular increafe of manufaétured goods ia 
our returns of exported commodities. The number in each of the twe laft 
years is upwards of one third, ina lit which amounts to near three hundred 
articles, Hence we may infer, that the time is really arrived, when foreign 
trade is increafed and cnlivened by home manufactures, This idea, together 
with the domeftic commerce produced by them, will be more particularly no- 
ticed in another place. 

Concerniag the manufactures of the united fates. 

Ta confidering this tvbjc&t it wili be unneceflary to adduce any arguments te 
influence the judgment of the eaftern parts of the union, Many of our citizens 
near the fea-coatt of the middle flates are equally convinced of the beneficial 
efic&ts of manuiactures. The cultivators in the fouthernand weitern country, 
and a refpeétable proportion of our mercantile citizens ave apprehenfive of in- 
jury to themfelves and to their country from the purfuit of this objeét. Theie 
are two defcriptions of perfons whom it is in every view our duty to fatisiy, if 
the truth and reafon will permit ; and it is principaily from a due attention te 
them, that the fubje&t is propofed to be examined here. 

An opinion has prevailed that the fouthern flates will be facrificed to the 
eaftern, and in fome degree tothe middle ftates, by the plan of manufaétures, 
li is plam, however, that as tie foil of the eaftern ftates is not equal to the 
production of a fufficiency of provifions and raw materials for their own ufe, 
they muit refort to the more fouthern flates for feveral raw materials and for 
new fupplies of previfions. It is known, too, that fome valuable articles for mae 
nufactures cannot be produced but in the fouthern ftates, fuch as cotton, and 
indigo, ani that tobacco is almoft confined to them. The fouthern ftates and 
weitern country will have confiderable advantages in the {upport which the home 
market of the manufaéturers will give at all tines, and eipecially in time of war, 
(when tieights will be high, and thipping icarce) to their agricultural and lande 
ed produétions, Even now, in protound peace, it ss the cafe. Hemp was delie 
vered in the ports of the middle flates, from tne lands of the fuuthern ftates, at 
Jefs than five cents per Jb. ia 1791. Nothing would have kept it at that rate, 
but the rope and twine manufactories of the middle and eaftern ftates. The 
breweries of Philad.l!phia draw nearly as nvuch of their barley from the Chefa- 
peak as they derive from the lands of Penafylvania. Thefe and other faéts thow 
the beneficial beginning of things. The manufacturers of fh'ps and cordage 
througheut the union, procure from the fouthern ftates all their tar, pitch, ture 
peutine, oil of turpentie, and gofin, The ports of Philadelphia and New York, 
take three-fourths of their thip timber from them, juftly preferring veffels of 
live oak and red cedar to all others. The owners of the coal mines of Virginia, 
enjoy the monopoly of all the fupplies for the manufaSturers of the more northern 
ftates, who live in the fea ports: a demand which is increafing rapidly. No lead 
mine of any confequence is yet worked, except one near the fuperior waters of 
James river. The fouthern flates abound with iron, and have much more fuel 
of all kinds than the northern ftates, and they have ftreams for the meft power- 
ful water works. Few or no very abundant depofits of coal have been yet difco- 
veved further north or eaft than the waters of the Ohio and Chefapeak, even in 
internal fituations. ‘The iron manufaures of the united ftates are already im- 
portant in value, and immenfely fo in point of utility, or rather of neceffity. 
Farms, manufaGtories, fhippirg, fitheries, fleets, and armies, ail demand them. 
In fhort, the all-important landed intereft would langu:th, and its progrefs in 
prolperity would be retarded in the counties of the fouthern ftates, even near 
the fea, if our prefent manufaures wee to be abolifhed, and all future cftas 
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blithments of that kind were to be given up. But their inland and weflern coun« 
ties cannot be fupported, unlefs manufaflures foall be promoted and introduced a+ 
mong them. 1n the counties of Pennfylvania beyond the Allegany mountain, are 
63,000 inhabitante, and probably 10,c00 of thefe are farmers. The wool of 
that country is yet very inconfiderable—their furs are more abundant. From 
thefe two raw materials, no lefs than 10,140 wool hats, and 2,200 fur hats are 
manufactured yearly in thirty-three hatters’ fhops. Siil cloth, (which, when 
manufactured, would be worth 30 cents per lb.) could be made at Pitthburg, 
Winchefter in Virginia, Hilifborough, and Salifbury in North Caroli ina, 
Camden in South Carolina, and Augufta in Georgia, out of h emp, the value 
of which, there, does not exceed 4 or § cents. To bring a ton of he: mp to the fea 
ports from thoie towns, except Augutta, cofts from 35 to 49 per cent. of its va- 
ue. To bring a ton weight of fail cloth from the fame places to the fame ports 
would not coft above 6 or $ per cent. and the manufaciiers’ provifions and 
fuel are attended with fimilar favings. Dedu& for a momert the demand of fo- 
reign commerce from both Alexandria and Winchelter, and the latter would 
appear to be moft vigorous and flourifhing ; becaufe it manufa@ures more, 
having not io high a market for its provifions aud raw materials. Thefe obfer- 
vations apply with equal force to the whole ftate of Vermont and to all our 
interior country. The nation that fupplics us with hempen, flaxen, and iron mae 
nufactures, takes immenfe quantities of hemp, flax, andiron from Ruffia. Thefe 
Ruffian raw materials are purchafed at the ealtern extremity of the Baltic, are 
tran{fported to another country and manufactured there, are tranfported hither, 
and hailed through bad roads, 50, 100, 200, and 300 miles into our imoft pro- 
duétive countries which yield the requifite raw materials. Thefe ta&s power- 
fully incite us to fofter manufactures of the fame kinds, there and elf where. 
Till that thall be the cafe, we fhall continue to drag thofe raw materials through 
the fame bad roads, and fhip them under charges of carting and freight equal toa 
third, an half, and two thirds of theic value, according to the diftance. The 
prefent fyftem of neglecting and repelling the eftablithment of manufactures, ap- 
pears to occafion immenfe deductions from the profits cf our lands; and due 
eonfideration, it is believed, wowld convince us, that the belt interefts, nay the 
neceflities of our landholders require the introduction of fome kind of manu. 
faGtory in almoft every vicinity. 

The countries fouth of Penafylvania are remarkably rich in foffils. Coal, 
copper, iron, lead, and other minerals are fqund in either Virginia, North or 
South Carolina, or Georgia, or all of them. Mineral appearances occur every- 
where. The promotion of manufaétures is neceffary to draw thefe forth ; and 
as they have immenfe forefts of wood, and the moft powerful miil-ftreams, 
there can be no doubt, that they will be brought into ule, as foon as thofe means 
fhall be adopted. 

The family manufaétures of the middle and interior counties of Virzinia, 
North Carolina, and the interior counties of Georgia, South Carolina, and Ma- 
ryland, are faid to be greater in value, thar the articles of foreign manu‘a@ures, 
which they ufe; and were they univerfally awake tothe facility, profits, and 
national importance of this mode of manufacturing, they might extend it much 
further, without impeding their farming cperations, while, at the {ame time, 
they would provide an ufe for their agricultural productions. 

A fingle ftate, Pennfylvania, has upwards of fifty paper mills, which work 
up materials of no value. he manufaétures from thofe mills are computed at 
two hundred and fitry thoufand dollars—the hands employed in them do not 
exceed one hundred and fifty, or two hundred, That flate contains about one 
ninth of the people of the united ftates, and their contributions to the expenfes 

ef the government and the intereit of the public debt, are confequently about 
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400,000 dollars. Their paper-mills, therefore, indemnify them for five-eighths 
of their quota! It is the duty of government to encourage the other ftates todo 
the fame, efpecially as it can be done by water+means, and not by men diverted 
from their farms. The fouthern ftates do not want acapacity for this manufac. 
ture, which has acquired an eftablifhment in Maryland, and has appeared as far 
to the fouthward as North Carolina.’ 

It may be fafely affirmed, that the manufadtures of Jeather in the united 
fiates exceed in value ail our annual burdens. We import few or no thoes. In 
each of the two laf years we have procured from abroad no more than 
70,000 pair of fhoes and boots for 4,000,000 of people. If we ufe only one 
pir and a half per annum per perfon, at feventy-five cents, they will amount 
to 4,500,000 dollars, which exceeds every demand of the general and ftate 
governments. The hides, fkins, bark, hme, thread, briftles, and wax, nay, the 
very heel-pegs, areall drawn from our lands and farms. Recoleéting this, and 
fimilar facis, we cannot queftion the utility of manufa&tures to the farmers, 
planters, and landed intercft. If the manufaéture of thoes in this country, were 
abolifhed, our annual debt to foreign countries weuld be increafed to an amount 
equal to all our public contributions, Similar ebfervations might be made on 
feveral other articles, though on none to fo great an extent. 

The manufaétures of wool in Great Britain have been ated by their minifters 
at £.15,$00,000 fterling—and the fimple manufaftures cf liquors in that 
country are faid to confume twenty-five millions of buthels of grain. Were 
there no other proofs, we could not doubt the importance of manufactures to 
the agriculture of that country. They nourifh and fuppert it. We make up all 
our wool--our lands produce cotton with great facility; and we manufa@tore 
liquors as eafily as Britain, There is no doubt, that the latter branch already 
affords to our farmers an annual market for 1,500,000 bufhels ef grain. This 
manufaéture is well underftood and carried on in all the fouthern ftates. 

The obje&ior, that manufaétures take the people from agriculture, is not fo- 
lid, as eliewhere oblerved ; fince women, children, horfes,' water, and fire, all 
work at manufaétures, and perform four-fifths of the labour; and as many 
manufa€turers migrate to the united ftates, it may be fairly queftioned, whe- 
ther the quantity of agricultural indudiy is net acreafed by the impulfe and 
demand arifing from manufaétures, though a few cultivators thould follow 
them. And it may be afked, whether a farmer does not raite the mere cotton, 
flax, hemp, and wool, becaufe his wifeand daughters /piz and weave them ? 

The employment of the new medium, the public certificates (which may be 
taken at £.15,000,000 fterling) in a country that formerly had not £.3,000,000 
fterling of medium, renders manufactures neceffary at uhis time. It may be 
faid, lands will employ it. But farms fold well at the tune when £.3,000,000 
fterling was probably the utmoft extent of our medium, and cannot therefore 
give employment to the additional twelve millions, though they amght toa part 
of it. The firft application of this capital is intended te be made to the manu- 
fa&turing of cotton, which 1s pecoliar tothe fouthern ftates. This is one method 
by which thofe ftates will be benefited by even that part of the public debi, 
which they do not own. On this important point more will be faid hereafter. 

More money is employed in manufaétures, than m foreign commerce, be- 
caufe the grofs value of exported articles is much lefs than the grofs value of 
manufs&tured articles, This will not be doubted, when it is remembered, that 
foes alone amount to feveral millions of dollars. Thefe manufactures cannot 
therefore be deemed lefs important to the fouthern landholders than foreign 
commerce ; and thofe proprietors will not be difpofed to negle&t foreign com- 
merce, nor will they confider it asirrelative to their local interefts, 

(To be continued.) 
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A ufeful bint to fea faring people. 


ROM feveral experiments, it appears, that middling fired men, or thofe 

between five feet fix inches, and five feet nine inches high, weigh about 
150 pounds, and are in bulk equal to about 22 folii feet ; and the fmall fized 
men, or thofe between five feet thrce inches and five feet fix inches in height, 
weizh about 13 pounds, and are in bulk equal to 22 folid feet: and from 
thofe experiments it alfo appears, that moft men are {pecifically lighter than 
common water, and much more fo than fea-water. Confequenily, could perions 
who fall into the water, have perience of mind enough to avoid the fright ufu- 
ai on iuch occahcns, many might be preferved from drowning; anda very 
{mali piece of wood, fuch as an oar, would bucy a man above water, while he 
hed ‘pwits to keep his hold. 

A <catleman who had been on hoard a Maltefe thipof war, obferved hanging 
to the taffarel, a block of wood almoit iike a buoy, and fo ballaneed that one 
end fwam upright carrying a litle flag-ftaff with a {mail vane: the perfon 
who was on duty on the poop had orders to cut the rope by which the buoy 
hung, upon any cry of a perfon’s falling overboard ; and as the block would 
be in the fhip’s wake by the time the perfon floated therein, he was fure of hav-~ 
ing fomething at hand to futtain him, till the boat thould come to his afiftte 
ance, and fhould that take folong time todo, @s that the diftance from the thip 
to the min rendered him invifible, yet the boat would havea mark to rew to 
wards, fhown them by the vane. 


-—_=seea—. 
THE MORALS OF CHESS, 
By dr. Franklin, 


LAYING at chefs, is the mot ancient and the moft univerfal came known 
among men ; for its original ts beyond the memory of hiitory, and it has, 
for numberlefs ages, been the amufement of ali the civilized nations of Afia, 
the Perfians, the Indians, anu the Chinefe. Europe has had it above 1000 years 5 
the Spaniards have {pread it over their part of America; and it begins lately to 
make its appearance in thele ftates. It is fo mterefting in itfelf, as not to need 
the view of gain to induce engaging in it; and thence it is never played for mo-= 
ney. Thole, therefore, who have leifure for fuch diverfions, cannot find one that 
is more innocent; and the following piece, written with a view to correct 
(among a few young fricnis) fome little impropricties in the pragtice of it, 
fhows, at the Jame time, that it may, in its effects on the mind, be not meiely 
innecent, but advantageous, to the vanquifhed as weil as the victor. 


THE game of chefs is not merely an idle amufement. Several very valua- 
ble qualities of the mind, ufeful in the courfe of human life, are to be acquired 
or ftrengthened by it, fo as to become habits, ready on all occafions. For lifeis 
a kind of chefs, in which we have often points to gain, and competitors or ad- 
verfaries to contend with, and in which there is a vait variety of good and ill 
events, that are in fome degree the effeéts of prudence er the want of it. By 
playing at chefs, then, we may learn: 

1. Forefight, which looks a little into futurity, and confiders the confequences 
that may attefid an action: for it is continually occurring to the player, ** if E 
move this piece, what will be the advantages of my new fituation? What ule 
can my adverfary make of it to annoy me? What ciher moves can I make to 
fupport it, and to defend myflf from his attacks 7” 

a. Circum{peétion, which furveys the whole chefs-board, or fcene of a&tion, 
the relations of the fevera! pieces and fituations, the dangers they are vefpeStive- 
Part I, 1792. 
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ly expofed to, the feveral poffibilities of their aiding each other; the probabili- 
ties that the adverfary may take this or that move, and attack this or the other 
piece ; and what different means can be ufed to avoid his ftroke, or turn its con- 
fequences again{t him. 

3- Caution, not to make our moves too haftily. This habit is beft acquired by 
obferving ftriétly the laws of the game, fuch as, if you touch a piece, you 
mutt move it fomewhere; if you fet it down, you muft let it ftand.”” And it is 
therefore beft that thele rules thould be obferved, as the game thereby becomes 
more the image of human life, and particularly of war; in which, if you have 
incautioufly put yourfelf into a bad and dangerous pofition, you cannot obtain 
your enemy's leave to withdraw your troops, and place them more fecurely ; 
but you muft abide all the coniequences of your rafhnefs. 

And, laftly, we learn by cheis the habit of not being difcouraged by prefent 
bad appearances in the ftate of our affairs, the habit of hoping for a favourable 
change, and that of perfevering in the fearch of refources. The game is fo full of 
events, there is fuch a varicty of turns in it, the fortune of it is fo fubje& to 
fudden vicifliuudes, and one fo frequently, after long contemplation, difcovers 
the ineans of extricating one’s felf, trom a fuppofed infurmountable difficulty, 
that one is encouraged to continue the conteft to the laft, in hopes of viétory by 
our own {kill, or, at leaft of giving a flale mate, by the negligence of our ad- 
verfary. And whoever confidersy what in chefs he often fees inftances of, that 
particular pieces of fucceis are apt to produce prefumption, and its confequent 
inattention, by which more is afterwards loft than was gained by the preceding 
advantage; while misfortunes produce more care and attention, by which the 
Jofs may be recovered, will learn not to be too much difcouraged by the prefent 
fuccels of his adverfary, nor to deipair of final good fortune, upon every little 
check he receives in the purfuit of it. 

That we may, therefore be induced more frequently to choofe this beneficial a- 
mufement, 10 prefe: ence to others which are not attended with the fame advantages, 
every ciicunftance, that may increafe the pieafure of it, fhould be regarded; 
and every action or word that 1s untair, difrefpe&ful, or that in any way may 
give uneafinefs, fhould be avoided, as contrary to the immediate intention of 
both the players, which is to pafs the time agreeably. 

Therefore, sft. If itis agreed to play according to the ftri&t rules, then 
thofe rules are to be exactly obferved by both parties; and fhould not be 
infifted on for one fide, while deviated from by the other: for this is not equi- 
table. 

2. If it is agreed not to obferve the rules exa&tly, but one party demands in- 
dulgencies, he fhould then be as willing to aliow them to the other. 

3. No falfe move fhould ever be made, to extricate yourfelf out of a difficulty, 
or to gain an advantage. There can be no picafure in playing with a perfon once 
deteSted in fuch unfair practice. 

4. If your adverfary is long in playing, you ought not to hurry him, 
or expre(s any uneafinefs at his delay. You fhould not fing, nor whif- 
tle, nor lock at your watch, nor take up a book to read, nor make a tapping 
with your feet on the floor, or with your fingers on the table, nor do any 
thing that may diturb his attention. For all thefe things difplea’e. And 
they do not fhow your {kill in playing, but your craftinefs or your rude- 
nefs. 

5. You ought not to endeavour to amufeand deceive your adverfary, by pre- 
tending to have made bad moves, and faying you have now loft the game, in or- 
der to make him fecure and carelefs, and inattentive to your tchemes; for this 
is fraud and decci*, not (kill in the game. 
6.° You mu not, when you have gained a vidory, ule any triumphing or 
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infulting expreffion, nor fhow too much pleafure ; but endeavour tocenfole your 
adverfary, and make him lefs diffatisfied with himfelf by every kind of civil ex- 
preflion, that may be uled with truth, {uch as, you underftand the game bet- 
ter than I, but you are a Iutle inattentive; or, * you pizy too taft;” or, 
*¢ you had the beft of the game but fomething happened to divert your thoughts, 
and that turned it in my favour.” 

7. If you area {peétator, while others play, obferve the moft perfe&l filence. 
For if you give advice, you offend both parties; him, againft whom you give 
it, becaufe it may caufe the lofs of his game; him, in whofe favour you give 
it, becaufe, though it be good, and he follows it, he lofes the pleafure he might 
have had, if you had permitted him to think til it occurred to bimfelf. Even af- 
ter a move or moves, you mutt not, by replacing the pieces, fhow how it might 
have been placed better : for that difpleafes, and may occafion dilputes or doubts 
about their trus fitdation. All talking to the players, leffens or dive'ts their at- 
tention, and is therefore unpleafing ; nor fhould you give the leatt hint to,either 
party, by any kind of noife or motion.—If you do, you are unworthy to be a 
fpeétator.—If you have a mind to exercife or fhow your judgment, do it in play- 
ing your own game when you have an opportunity, not in criticifing or med- 
dling with, or counfelling the play of others. 

Laftly. If the game is not to be played rigoroufly, according tothe rules above 
mentioned, then moderate your defire of viétory over your adverfary, and be 
pleafed with one over yourfelf. Snatch not eagerly at eyery advantage offered by 
his unfkilfulnels or inattention; but point out to him kindly, that by fuch a 
move he places or Jeaves a piece in danger and uniupported; that by another he 
will put his king in a dangerous fituation, &c, By this generous civijity (fo op- 
polite to the unfairnefs above forbidden) you may indeed happen to lofe the 
game to your opponent, but you will win what is better, his efteem, his re- 
fpe&, and his affection; together with the filsnt approbation and good will of 
impartial {pectators. 

—2D 2a? =—— 


Eurious experiments and obfervations on digefion; from Splanxani's difertations, 


(Concluded from page 109.) 


HE experiment was repeated upon an owl and a blackbird, which were 

killed immediately after meat had been given them, and left feven hours 

in a wari temperature. The fleth given to the blackbird had been cut into thiee 

pieces, which, together, amounted to eighty two grains ; the owl had fwallowed 

half an ounce and fix grains in one piece. Upon opening the ftomachs, I tound 

the four pieces ; but the furface was covered with a ftratum of mucus, ¥ hich 
fhowed, that the flefh had been diffolved. 

{ thought, that perhaps if the flchh had remained a longer time in the fto- 
mach, it would be more digefted; but this did not happen, atleaft when I re- 
peated the two preceding experiments under the farne circuniitances, except ro 
the birds were expoied to the fun for twenty-two hours, I could not perceir 
that the folution of the flefh was cartied any further. The entrails em a 
a putrid fmell, but this was not the cate either with the flomach or its con- 
tents. 

That I might be warranted in deducing gereral confequences, I refolved to 
repeat this fingular experiment upon various clafies of animals, and therefore had 
recowi fe to fithes and quadrupeds. Of the former, the fith-market at Pavia only 
affords the pike, carp, barbel, tench, eel, and the like; but I took care topro. 
eure fuch as were very frefh. I introduced into the ttomach various animal tub 
ftance 5, as little fithes, bits of veal and beet, frogs, grubs, &c. and opene 
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them after an interval, fometimes fhorter and fometimes longer. I will give ina 
few words what is fet down at great length in my journal:. The part of thefe 
fubitances that Jay in ‘he celophazus, a pofition which they often had, was un- 
altered: this was fometimes the cafe with that which had got into the ftomach, 
but it was generally more or lefs eroded. A circumftance retpeéting frogs de- 
ferves to be mentionei. The tough tkin of thefe animals was often deitroyed, 
efpecially at the bottom of the ftomach ; and where it {till remained, it was fo 
much foftened, that the flighteft force was fuflicient to lacerate it. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the gaftiic fluid of fithes retains its property of diffulving fleth, but 
in an inferior degree to thatof birds, fince it did not diffolve fo much, 

The quadrupeds, upon which I made thefe experiments, were dogs and cats. 
After keeping them fafting many hours, I gave them a certain quantity of fleth, 
and then ftrangled them without delay. Of three dogs and three cats, two of 
the former and as many of the latter were expofed to the fug tor nine hours ; the 
others were left in the thade. In the firft the furface of the ficth was gelatinous 
as ufual, but in the lat this appearance was fcarcely perceptible. Theie experi+ 
ments confirm the utility, I fhould rather fay, the neceflity of heat to digeltion 
én many animals. 

To conclude this curious enquiry, I refolved to fee what change would take 
place upon flefh, when the ftomach was taken out of the body. I rade this ex- 
periment upon acat, araven, and an owl. Having fed them {paringly, I cut 
out the ftomach, and threw ligatures reund the cardia and pylorus to prevent the 
contents from getting out. They were expofed to the jun in a veilei of water, 
deft the heat thould dry them. In five hours and an half they were opened ; the 
water had tranfuded through the coats; the furface of the fleth was a lit le geia- 
tinous, efpecially in the ftomach of the raven and ow! ; but the foiution » as 
trifling, in comparifon with that which took place when the itemach was ici: in 
the body. This was what might be expected, when the @lophagus no jouger 
poured its liquor into the fomach. — 

In thefe experiments, [ did not perceive any erofion of the ftomach, any more 
than in thofe made with the view of verifying mr. Hunter's. Toniy taw a flight 
excoriation of the inferior part. We muf therefore inter, that the coats of the 
ftomach fuffer lefs after death than flefh introduced into it. I gave an hungry dog 
fome pieces cut out of the ftom ich of another dog; he ate and it killed him im- 
mediately. After the body had lain in a warm fituation nine hours, the 
ftomach was opened. The picces were (enfibly diffoived, but no change was 
produced upon the ftomach of the animal, if we except the large curvature, which 
was fo much macerated, that the villous coat might ealily be rubbed off. Itis, I 
think, not difficult to affign the reafon, why the ftomachs of dead animals are 
not liable, like their contents, to be diffolved. Thefe bodies are invetted on all 
fides by the gaftric fluid, whereas it acts only on the internal furface of the 
ftomach. 

Upon reviewing thefe experiments, it cannot, I think, be doubted, that digef- 
tion goes on for fome time after death, I theretore entirely agree fo far with the 
eclebrate. Englifh anatounft ; but 1 eannot with him fuppofe, that this tunétion 
as independent of heat. 


—_ |] @ @ @a ]=> 





The advantages and difadvantages attending a public and a private life com- 
pared. 

N the firft confideration of the queftion, whether a public ora private life 
C) is mofteligible ? one is apt immediately to conclude, that the firft is better 
calcufated for our temporal, and the laft for our fpiritual intereft. But let us 
mot make safh conclusions without previoufly examining on what bafis they ave 
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founded. Let us then fuppofe two brothers, nearly, or, if you will, exa&l y of 
the fame age, that! is, born twins; born with the fame mental abilities, the 
fame di{pofition, the fame ftrength of body ; educated under the fame matters, 
and equally beloved by them, and allo by their parents and relations. In thort, 
let them be, in every refpeét, as fimilar as nature’s productions can poffibly be ; 
and let then bé undeviatingly brought up alike, till they are properly qualified 


‘to live either in public or private, with honour and credit. Let this be the only 


difference, that the firft born, whom, tor diftin@lion’s fake, I fhall name Caftor, 
be fond of a public, and the younger, whom I fhall call Pollux, of a private 
life. Their talents mult be fuppoied fuperlatively eminent, and cultivated to a 
degree neareft the p int of perteétion ; their virtues muft be of the fublimef 
kind, and deeply rocted in the heart. Let us take Caftor juft difmiffed from 
the hands of his tutors, returned from his travels, which he has finifhed with 
the greateit reputation to himfelt, and the moft fignal credit to his teachers ; 
where he has {pent his time kkea fenfible Telemachus, under the wife dire&tion 
of a faitifui Mentor, and not inceffantly facrificing to Bacchus and Venus, 
when he ought to be vifiting, and making him(elf perfeétly acquainted with, 
the mores multorum bominum ¢t urbes; when he ought,.to dedicate every preci- 
ous moment to add to his tock of ufeful and ornamental knowledge. In thort, 
let us conlider him as accomplithed as the infirmities of human nature can 
potlibly allow ; learned, without pedantry ; polite, without affeClation ; fober, 
without a di(gutting referve; and moral, without oftentation ; benevolent, ge- 
nerous, the friend of human nature, Let us behold him exalted to the higheft. 
pott of honour, emoiument, and fame. In this fituation, if he retains his in- 
tegrity, and earneftly devotes his time, his abilities, his fortuneto the public 
weifare ; myriads of bieffings will be fhowered down on his head, loud plau- 
dits will mike the hilis reverberate the glory of his name, and the hiftoric 
page will bettow the never-dying tribute due to fo exalted a merit. Add to this, 
the inexpreflible pleafure he mutt feel within himfelf, to hear thoufands hail 
hin wherever he goes, the father, the proteétor, the fupport of his grateful 
country. This muft certainly animate him with redoubled zeal, and add perfe- 
verance and intrepidity to the fincere and regular difcharge of his duty. But if 
fortune proves averfe, and malice and envy biaft his reputation, and fuff his 
pillow with thorns—if he is rewarded with curfes where he expetts bleflings, 
injuries where he had a right to gratitude, and if vexatious difappointments 
blight his promifing hopes—in that cafe he muft be fomething more than 
man, though he has the teftimony of a good conf{cience, if he remains calm and 
ferene, with a finile of undifturbed tranquillity on his countenance. Nor let 
this fuppofition be thought outrée, If an angel from heaven was to be thus 
employed in the higheft office of the ftate, he would, at fome time or other, exe 
perience all, and more than all, thefe tormeniing attendants of exalted fta- 
tions. Therefore, a public life, when a perfon is eminently qualified for it, may 
be, for a time, productive of reil good to thoulands, and of temporary advan- 
tages to the generous author; but durable happinefs mult be leis expected in 
this, thanin a private ftation. 

But, were we to take a furvey of men placed in inferior public ftations, and 
of inferior abilities, we fhould find that their life is acenftant mixture of incon- 
fiftencies. Fawning adulation, and fervile humility towards their fuperiors, and 
thofe on whom they depend, are mixed with fupercilious behaviour and arro- 
gant tyranny towards their inferiors and dependants, and envy and diffimula- 
tion towards their equals. Nature, which is certainly the {pring and origin of 
terreftrial happinefs, is totally excivded among this fet of beings. 

Yet, if their external deportment 1s becoming, their manners pelite, and their 
integrity, upon the whole, irveprthenfible; they may be productive of a degree 
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of happinefs to the public and their own families, but of very little to them. 
feives. A Mordecai, who does not choofe to offer incenfe at their fhrine, is fuf. 
ficient to make the mot unaffuming Haman unhappy. In fho:t, a public life is 
more to be avoided than fought after, unlefs that moft glorious of all motives, 
public good, induces us to enter into it. 

Let us now return to Pollux, who has likewife juft finithed his education, 
and is endued with liberality of fentiment, refined ideas, feeling humanity, 
and tender paffions. Let us behold him poffeffed of an ample fortune, fettled in 
the country, living upon his own eftate. The trumpet of fame does not found 
his virtues and exploits to the remoteit verge of {pace ; he is not the public 
idol, the minion of the day; neither is he capable in fuch a fituation, to pro- 
mote the welfare of whole nations: but, on the other hand, he is eftablithed 
on a firmer foundation, and his happinefs is infinitely moreduraile, and not 
fupported on the breath of the wavering muititude. The finiles and frowns of 
the great neither raile nor deprefs his fpirits ; he is dependant onno man ; and 
only the inconftancy of fortune can deprive him of his terreftrial poffeffions. 
But even then, being unambitious himfelf, and animated with a aoble courage, 
and a grandeur dame {ufficient to defpile riches when they make themfelves 
wings and fly away, he remains unfhaken and unmoved. He has been taught 
not to build his happinefs oa fo precanous a foundation, which the leaft wind 
of adverfity may overthrow. While fortune fmiles, he enjoys, and cavfes others 
to enjoy happinefs ; and when fhe frowns, he bravely oppofes the thield of for- 
tirude againft her, and remains unconquered. He neither grafps at riches, nor 
profulely Javithes his fortune; but uniformly treads in the happy medium. 
His own perfon and family are but a fmall part of his care; like the fun, he 
fheds his benign iays of beneficence abroad, and cheers and comforts the droop. 
ing and the afflicted. Whatever good he does it is from principle, for he ab- 
hors cftentation and hypecrify. He feeks for the poor, the fatherlefs, the widow, 
and makes their hearts, and confequently his own, leap for joy. He gives a- 
bundantly ; and experimentally feels that it is more bleffed to give, than to 
receive. He lives temperately, takes moderate exercife, and enjoys a mens fana 
in corpore fano. He {pends all his {pare time in rational ftudies, dedicating a 
great part of it to the glory of his Maker. His very walks and rides awake 
his gratitude towards God, ,and he feeis happinefs circulating through every 
vein. He is exemplary in all his aétions, and impartially rewards the virtuous, 
and reprimands or even punifhes the vicious. In thort, his God, his family, his 
tenants, his neighbourhood are all his care and ftudy ; and he fteadily avoids 
-the company of thofe who do not conftantly endeavour to exalt, refine, and dig- 
nify human nature. 

In paffing fentence, therefore, on a public anda private life, I muft declare 
in favour of the latter. Let not any body imagine, that perfons in high fla- 
tions are to be envied. Let them remember, that a houfe fituated on a hill, is 
expofed to thofe ftorms and dangers from which the low fituated cottage is ge. 


nerally free. RURICOLA., 
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Wececfity of confirming by example, the moral precepts which we give to our 
children. 

AM the daughter of a man of fathion, and have received as liberal an edu- 

] cation as my fex would admit of, through the care of the moft indulgent pa- 

rents, whofe principal fludy feems a folicitude for my welfare; yet, though they 

have taken the utmoft pains in the formation of my mind, by precept, they fet me 

iuch unaccountable examples, that if I was not poffefled of fome little forti- 
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tude in the application of their leffons, I might be very apt to thow a perfe&t 
unconcern for the molt rigid they have ‘endeavoured to infil, 

My father’s firft admonition, upon my arriving at any years of difcretion, 
was to warn me againft the libertines of his fex, and, aboveall things, to fer 
the moft invaluable efteem upon my repetation, Yet the very father who gave 
this advice, is, to my infinite mortification, as free aliver as any of thole whom 
he adviled me to deteft. He has been laying ichemes tor the feduétion of inno- 
cence, at a time he has been proving the betrayers of virtue to be the moftin- 
famous of men, and ftriving to deftroy the characier of another perfon’s daugh- 
ter, at the very hour he appeared anxious for the fecurity of his own. 

This is not all: my p2pa has often le€tured me to avoid the leat acquain- 
tance with any man notorioufly attached to his glafs, declaring, as his politive 
Opinion, that none but fools or madmen, ever drank to excefs ; yet, would you 
believe, that he himfelf frequently ftays out whole nights at the tavern, and 
particularly piques himfelf upon bearing a bottle morethan any of his acquain-~ 
tance. He his told me to avoid a quarrelfome man as a pelt to fociety, at the 
moment he himfelf was writing a challenge to a friend. 

My mamma is a truly good woman, but has her inconfiftencies too: the 
firft leffon I received from her was to be humble to all my inferiors, and to lef. 
fen any feeming feverity in their ftations of life, by fhowing the utmoft com- 
placency in mine, Would you think, that after a document of this nature, my 
mamma herfelf fhould forever infift upon preferving her dignity, and Jock 
Upon it as a derogation, if the favoured any of her inferiors with any thing 
more than a conftrained interrogation, or a forbidding fort of nod. She has 
always adviled me to fhow complaifance and condeicenfion to the fervauts, 
though fhe treats them in a very different manner herfelf; and, above ail 
things, has inftru&ed me to avoid fatirical reflexions on my acquaintance, 
though fhe never {poke of hers without fome little acidity, fome colour of re. 
prehention, or appearance of diflike. 

Cards I am under the fevereft prohibition of ouching: yet my mamma has 
fat up whole nights to my certain knowledge, ata party of whit; and I have 
been taught an averfion to all finery and parade, at a time when her own table 
has been covered with patterns of the moft expenfive filks. 

In fhort, I have fcaicely received a leffon from my mamma, which her own 
example has not been calculated to deftroy ; nor a document trom my futher, 
but what his conduét has turned into contempt. In my religion, as well as the 
lefsimportant concerns, I receive initructions which they never practice, and eam 
taught to look upon an abfence from church as a molt unpardonable error, 
though it is feven years fince they have appeared at any place of public wo fhip 
themielves. LEONORA, 
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Letters to a young lady. By the rev. Fobn Bennet. Continued jrom page 96. 
LETTER XIIL—On politene/s. 
OLITENESS, if fuppofed, like lord Chefterfield’s, to be made up of dif- 
mulation, or to confift of a number of ceremonious attitudes or fuljame 
éonpliments, without any meaning, is ridiculoufly frivolous: but cn the cther 
hand, if it Springs from principle, from a real defive of pleating, and is diredt- 
ed to its proper ends, it i:, at leaft, a mott amiabie quality, if it dees not rank 


im the number of the virtues. In the intercourfe of life and the prefent {tote of 


fociety, this good breeding is neceflary to our own peace, and to that of others. 
Tt prevents a thoufand inquietudes, irritations, offences; it diffules an innecent 
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pleafire, and it diffufes it every moment. We daily converfé with many per- 
fons, confiderably indifferent to us, and from whom we expeé& neither fervices 
nor obligations, who yet have it in their power, by a rough, ungracious, man- 
ner, by unguarded fayings, or {peaking (as it is called) their minds, cffentially 
to hurt our feelings, four our fpirits, give us a bad head ach, or to break our 
reft ; there are as many, on the other hand, who look upto us for no effvntial {a- 
yours, whom yet in our turn, we may not a little irritate and diftrefs, by a 
want of civility, by any hauteur or fupercilioufnets in our locks or cariiage, 
or a withholding of thofe kind attentions, which, on every principle of reafon, 
humanity, and civilization, are reciprocaily due from every human creature to 
another. 

This reafoning fill more foreibly applies to members of the fame family ; 
to wives and hufbands; children and parents; brothers and filters, If this 
kind of good breeding be ever violated amongtt them, the confequence is cold- 
nefs, quarrels, and gradual averfion. 

So great, indeed, is the influence of true politenefs over the mind, that even 
favours conferred in an unpleating manner, without it, becomes an infupporta- 
ble infult ; while a refufal foftens by it into an obligation, and is, fometimes, 
made the bafis of lafting gratirude, affetion, or efteem. 

This grace may be defined the art of being ealy ourfelves, in company, and 
of making all others eafy about u® It is the proper medium between the total 
want of, and an officious, over-atted, civilty. It confifls in a general, inaif- 
criminate attention—in doing little civil offices, and fiying obliging things to all 
the parties we converfe with—in accommodating ourfelves, as well as the con- 
veriation, to their particular taftes, habits, and inclinations—in keeping every 
offenfive fubje&t and idea out of view—in never glancing at our own affairs, 
and always paying the minute(t regard to thofe of others—in annihilating, as it 
were, ourfelves, and as ftudioufly exalting all that are about us. 

If I have not miftaken, the beft rules for it will be found in that religion, 
which requires us ‘to love one another; to be gentle and courteous ; to avoid 
offences ; to become innocently all things to all men; in honour to prefer one 
another ; and toefteem others better than ourfeives.” 

The exteriors of good breeding, fuch as prefenting yourfelf gracefully, en- 
tering, or quitting a room with eafe, a proper gait, air, gefture, &c. I am not, 
at prefent, confidering. Thefe are only acquired by ea:ly education, habits of 
good company, or by a general intercourfe with the world: and though they 
may be wanting, I will venture to fay, that the perfon will always pleafe, and 
always be refpected, who poffcfles only this principle within. 

True politene!s gives a luftre to ali our good qualitics. It is a fovereign ena- 
mel to all the virtues, and proportionably extends our power of doing good, 
Learning, riches, ftation, talents, genius, without it, are overbearing and 
infufferable, or at leaft may be very awkward and unpleafing. They refemble a 
rich, unfinifhed piture, thrown into a dark and an unpleafant room. Polite- 
nefs gives them the laft touch, raifes them into a proper light, and clothes them 
withthe moft bec u:iful drapery. 

Religion itfelf has often fuffered for want of this grace. Good people have 
not, always, been gentle, courteous, or weil bred, and an odium has been fixed 
on their profeflion, which has deterred many from becoming converts. 

Many bad men on the other hand, by a pleafing manner, have fo fuccefsful- 
ly varnifhed over their vices, as to have acquired a confiderable reputation, 
Their crimes have been forgotten in their politenefs, Can I mention a ftronger 
argument to recommend this accomplifhment? We fhould not, furely, for want 
of a little care, ‘* fuffer our good to be evil fpoken of,” 
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LETTER XIll. 


T is a great unhappinefs to many ladies of fortune, that they have not fuffici. 

entemployment to fil up teir time ; and in order to prevent that languor 
and ennui, which are the moi unpleslant feelings of human lite, either fall 
into a low ftate of {pirits, or have recourfe to ply, public pleaiures, ov a perpes 
tual round of vifits, for their amulement. 

The religious exercifes, however, and the ftudies I have recommended, will not 
ohly occupy your hours ina rational and ufeful manner,but ome of them, from tagic 
very nature, will become an inexhauftible fource of the purelt pleafure.—Sull uni- 
formity in any one purfuit, however pleafing, will exhaui the fpirits, and they 
will frequently want a relief. The eye could not conftantiy behold, without ia 
jury, the moft beautiful landfcape. It may, perhaps, be the privilege of angels 
and fuperior {pirits, to ferve their maker without wearinels or diitraction ; but a 
mind, united to a body of clay, muit have very frequent intervals cf lan-~ 
guor, and want as many of intermiffion. 

Innocent relaxation is as much a part of true wifdom, as employment itfelf. 
Indeed it is neceffary to fit us for ou- duti¢s. The earth ittclt would not be able 
to vegetate and thoot forth into all the bloom and vertiure of fpring, if it did 
Not regain its exhaufted powers during the fornbrous leiure of the winter. 

The rule is, we fhould amufe ourtelves, in order to live, in the true fenfe of 
the word, and not live to be amuied. Relaxation, conducted on this principle, 
will never occupy too great a fhare of our time or attention. It will be incon- 
fiftent with the univerial principle of ‘* doing ali things to the glory of God.” 

A woman's amufements fhould, as much as pofhble, be domeitic: and her 
own wails will prefent many excellent opportunities of inch a nature. The exe 
ercife of parental or filial aff ction is a fource of heart felt and refined pleafure. 
Intercourfes of tende:ne!s be:ween branches of the fame family, and the little 
engaging attentions they create, ftimulate tie finer movements of the body, and 
give play to all the refrefhing emotions. A mother, in particular, muft have thele 
natural delights in perfe¢tion, Her heart muit vibrate, with an exquitite fond- 
nefs, to the playful graces of a little offspring, and their continually uafolding 
charms. 

Exercife in the open air, is another great amufement. Frefh breezes, variety 
of obje&ts, gentle motion, and all the changing pitures of nature cheer the 
mind, and invigorate the fpirits. The fedentary life of women is the parent ot 
many fafhionabie complaints; weak nerves, low {pirits, vapours, hylterics, lan- 
guors. No conftitution can long withitand the bad effects of luxury and inac- 
tien. Such people may exilt but they cannot live. 

In a rich entertainment, mr. Addijon faw fevers, dropfies, gowts, and rheu. 
matifms, in embryo. Who, that looks at women, emiciated with midnight 
pierfures, and pale for want of exercife and air, mutt not behold the feeds of 
infinite diforders, and likewile tremble for the siling genevauon ? 

The ancients paid a very nice attention to the conttitution ef females. To 
give them, in particular fituations, every degree of firmnefs, was n t thought 
beneath the attention of thoie great men, who, by the eloquence and valousy, 
altonifhed the world. 

Attention to a gaiden is truly feminine amu’ement. If you mix it with a 
tafte for botany and a knowledge of plants and flowers, you will never be in 

want of an excellent reftorative. Our firtt parents ave detciibed by Milton, as 
tending the fhrubs and flowers of their paradife, with unceahing affiduaty, and 
as rifing with the dawn to work; 
1792 Par: I, T 
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Amongft fweet dews and flow’rs, where any row 
Ot fruit trees over woody, reach'd too far 

Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitleis embraces, or they lead the vine 

To wed her elm. ——— 


The e is an inexprefflible tranquillity in a garden, which foothes the fpirits 
into that kind of cheerful penfivenefs, which is, perhaps, the right temperature 
of the moral conftitution. Our faviour often reforted to a garden, Innocence 
and piety found it the happieft place for meditation and repofe. It is impoffible, 
inde’. to have a richer bleffing, than a tafte for the general beauties of nature. 
Wt W an inexhauftible fund of pleafuse, witbin every perfon’s reach; it puri- 
fies and refines the mind, and raifes it above the artificial gaieties, which are 
purchafed at fo great an expenfe of time, money, and often of conftitution. 


O blefs*d of heav’n, whom not the languid fongs 
Of Luxury, the firen, not the bribes 

Of fordid wealth, nor al] the gaudy fports 

Of pageant honours can feduce, to leave 

The‘e ever blooming fweets, which from the ftore 
Of nature, fair Imagination culls, 

To charm the enliven’d foul. ——_—_—_— 


Thus the men, 
Whom nature’s works can charm with God himfelf 
Hold converfe, grow familiar day by day 
With his conceptions, a¢t upon his plan, 
And form to his, the relith of their fouls. 


Bat friendhhip, after all, is the great medicine of life. We are born for focie- 
ty; and the mind never fo effc€tually unburdens itfelf, as in the converfation of 
a well chofen friend. Happy the woman who finds fuch a treafure! “* [tis more 
precious, than thoulands of gold or filver.” 

Great care, indeed, judgment, tafte, and vigilance are abfolutely neceffary te 
dire& you in the choice. A ftri&t friendfhip is adopting, as it were, the fenti- 
ments, the manners, the morals, and almoft the happinefs or mifery of others. 
Religion fhould guide you on this occafion. None but a good perion is capable 
of wue attachment, and, I truft, with you no other would aflimilate. If you 
can meet with fuch a chara&ter, who, at the fame time, has a liberal and cultivae 
ted mind, you are rich indeed ! 

Sincere friendfhips are, moft generally, formed at an early age. The heart, 
in this tender feafdn, is ‘oft and unfufpicious. It is amazing how the little tue 
mults of life afterwards joftle us againft, and put us out of humour and conceit 
with, one another. Senfibility becomes petrified by age and obfervation, Ambi- 


tion, avarice, and the little paltry competitions, freeze up the generous current 
of the foul. 


LETTER XI1V.—On public pleafures. 


gery pleafures are efteemed and called the amufements of women, But I 
think then: far from anfwering the name. In faét they agitate, rather than 
relieve, and are more frequently fources of vexation than repefe. Superior ri- 
vals eclipfe ; fancied friends are inattentive, and the gaiety of the fcene has no 
connexion with the quiet of the heart. The time, money, and preparation they 
require, area ferious confideration ; and their frequency renders them a bufi- 
neis, Initead of preserving health, they undermine and deftroy it, Late hours, 
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hot rooms, and an agitated mind, are unfavourable to reft: and the god of 
fleep will not long be defrauded of his rights, without retaliating the of- 
fence. 

What we call pleafure, is but a fplendid and a voluntary ferviee. If it had 
not the name of amufement we fhould fhrink from it, as an intolerable bur- 
den. 

Who are fo great flaves as the votaries of fafhion ? What requires more fyf- 
tematical diligence, than the watching of every varying mode of drefs, and 
«¢ cathing thefe living manners as they rife ?”” 

Of all women, they who call themfelves fathionable, are the moft unhappy ; 
ever idly bufy ; ever vainly agitated ; their peace depends on a whilper, on a 
look, or a thoufand little emulations, too ridiculous to be mentioned! They 
dread a private moment more than an affaffin, and with very great reafen ; they 
cannot glance into themfelves with comfort ; they cannot look into eternity with 
hope! Reafon fuggefts, that they were born for fomething higher, and there are 
moments when confcience will be heard. 

How unheeded are the cries and prattle of their infants ! How unhappy muft 
be the man, who has received from fuch women, vows which they will not per- 
form, of fidelity and of attachment ! 

After all, it is only in the praétice of virtue—it is only in domeftic life, that 
lies all the folid, becaufe all the uatumultuous, joy. 


3792.) 


LETTER XV.—On wijfiting, tea parties, Sc. 


T would be uncomfortable to yourfelf to live wholly alone in the midf af 
fociety ; and to others it would carry the appearance of great pride, or 
conceit, or fingularity. As we were born to be citizens of the world, we feel 
ourfelves uncomfortable, when we are not in exchange of little civilities with 
people about us; and they, in their turn, contraét unpleafant piques and pre- 
judices againft us. Mixing with company has certainly the good effect of pro- 
moting benevolence, and preventing many little fhyneflces and miiconftruétions. 
Nay, even the lighteft and moft infignificant converfation has a tendency to 
relieve intenfe thoughtfulnefs, and keep the mind from preying too much upon 
itfelf. 

Tea parties are the general mode of fociety, among ladies. And you muft 
give into them in fome degree, if you will cultivate any acquaintance with 
people of fortune. Some of your fex {pend their time in a continual rotation of 
thefé vifits, and have jo many preconcerted engagements on their hands, as re- 
quire a very orderly arrangement upon paper. But this 1s a moit ufelefs and in- 
fipid life ; and, where there is a family, cannot fail to interfere with many du- 
ties of far higher importance, The time that is taken up in drefs alone, and 
the money it requires, are a prodigious facrifice, 

Nor, in the light of amufement alone, is this continual vifiting to be much ree 
commended, It affords neither air nor exercife, and, frequently, not much 
agreeable or ufeful converfation, the generality of men are fo much undomefti- 
cated, fo loft to every thing, that is mnocent in tafte, or natural in pleafure, that 
they are but feldom to be met with in thefe parties. A group of beautiful fe- 
males are not, unfrequently, feen together, wi:hout one fingle perion of the other 
fex, to fhare the enjoyment; and it is, I conceive, in mixed companies alone, 
that converfation has its proper intereft, flavour, or improvement. 

Your vifits, therefore, I truft, will be comparatively rare and nicely felected ; 
and I hope you will always preferve yourfelf from the reproach that is gene- 
rally thrown on thefe meetings, as being vehicles of gaffoping and icandal. It 
has been objected to your fex, that they are prone to jatire. At a certain age, 
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and under fome difappointments, perhaps this is true, They have been col- 
leSting, for many years, a quantity of {pleen, and imprudently difcharge it om 
every perfon that falls in their way. This renders a woman unlovely indeed, 
Nay, the attempt at wit, or laying {mart things, is, by no means to be encour- 
aged. True humour is the lot of tew, and can never be an advantage to a wa. 
man. From her we expect the qualities, that pleafe, foothe, and enliven. Unfor- 
tunately they, who think themielves in pofl-ffion of this weapon, are brandifh- 
ing it indifcrimmately on ail oce-hons, to as fonetimes to wound their neareft 
friends, If you could really fay the fmartelt things, you might be feared, but 
you never would be loved. 

The curiofity of wowen is a proverbial obje& of fatire, and gives birth te 
ail that little goifiping, whch I have reprobate’. Never convgce the world, by 
attention to mee trifles, that you have fo unfurnifhed a mind, or fo little to en- 
gage in it. Read Hayley’s ttuly humovrous cffrys on old maids, and bluth at 
the praétice. Remember the fate of the podr, unhappy fpintter, who caught her 
death by ber 1m: oderate curiofity. 

You can fcarcely find infinite fubje%s for the entertainment of an hour, with. 
out defcending to thefe litle things. If you cannot, it is high time to give up 
(what is only calle) an amufement, for that which 1s called a real one, a walk, 
a ride, a book, a garden, or the ‘ociety of a chofen friend. 

Itis aftonifhing into how many <ifficu ties a woman betrays herfelf, who is 
fond of this praétice—what quirrels, mifconftru€tions, and explanations—what 
fecret thyneffes, averfions, miichicts, fuch bablers create—what friends they fe- 
parate, and what a baige of infamy they fix upon themlelves, in the eyes of all 
the fenfibie and the goo’! 

There was a famous fchool among the ancients, where the pupils {pent feve- 
ral years in learning the very neceffary art of being fiient. Remember, my dear 
girl, thot nature has given you two ears, and only one tongue; and that {crip- 
ture has faid, ** be {wift to hear, bur flow to fpeak,” 


LETTER XVI.—Oncard playing. 


ARDS, which are the infeparable concomitants of tea vifits, and introde- 

ced as foon as perfons are well feated in company, are a very equivocal 
pieafure, and by no means to be much recommended, Little habits infenfibly 
beget a paffion for thm; and a paflion for cards murders time, money, ta- 
Jenis, anderftanding, every thing, that is rational im our mature, and every 
thing, that 1s divine. : 

If experience did rot convince us of the fa&, one would never have imagin- 
ed, thit a reafonable creature would ever have been able to coniume hours, 
days, weeks, months, years, in counting over the black and red (pots upon pa- 
per, and childifhly to quarrel about their fuccefs—a creature, who hos an une 
der itanding, that is capable of improvement, to an infinite degree! a creature, 
living in a world where knowledge is immenfe, and every flower or fhiub a 
fubjet of afonithment—who has a temper, that requires continual watchful- 
nefs; afvul that needs unremitting cultivation; perhaps children that call for 
Mnceffant inftrution ; amidit odjects of diitrefs, for which heayer begs each 
fuperfluous penny, and in a body, that may, any moment, drop into the 
grave! 

I will advert, no longer, to the moral confequences. A woman, who has a 
with only to pleafe, fhould not be much addicted to this praétice. It is very 
apt to ruffle the temper, and difcompofe the features; and a four or an angry 
Jovuk is more deiiructive to female charms, than a high fcorbutic flufh, or the 
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It is faid, in favour of cards, that they prevent fcandal, and are a (oMirote 
to many, for the want of converfition. This conveys a fevere tigma both on 
our hearts and underftarding. [i suppofes, th ¢ we have few fores of enter. 
tainment within ouricives; aod that the only way to avosd the greater crime, 
is fali nto ‘he leis. Our maments, | fer, will not bear the [cranny of con. 
fcience or realon, much leis of the great day, if we cannot contrive to fpend 
them in an innocent and ucful ma: ner, with ut the low reiource of either icane 
dal or play? 

LETTER XVII.—On caruerg. 


HE defenders of cards, however, will f:y nothing in favour of gaming. 

No fortune, they know i+ equal to its extravagant demands. An uniuc- 

ky throw loies thoufands in a moment. It has reciuced the mot opulent tari. 

bigs to indigence ; it has led tome to forgery, and an ignominrous death ; others, 

whole paide would not brook the deg adation, to the fatal act of funnte: at 

beft it has plunged into poverty aod diftreis, many heirs to honourable and i. 
huftrious houfes, who were born, in sli appearance, to happrer days. 

Your moderate card players (48 they call themie ves,) hive often wondered, 
what can tempt people of fortune to iuch a dreadiul and rumous anufemert, as 
that of gaming. I will venture to fay, that this thockieg practice is nothing 
more, than the fpirit of card playing, carried to 18 extreme 4 that equal temp. 
tations would probably have lec them to the very tome inpru'ence, that they 
both, getlerally, originate in the fame principle, (the want of foncthing iub- 
Rlantial to fill and exercife the mind, and are only an artfcia, metho! of de. 
Rroying that ennui and languor, which are the mol infupy table feelings of 
buman Iife , aod that the cure of both, mut, equelly iprg trem fold koauw. 
ledge, and from ftolid virtue. 

Though gaming, at firft, rifes fom no worfe a princip'e, than a want of 


amufement, or of having fomethiog to call the paffions in’ serene, yet, 19 
gts conlequences it has a tendency to eradieate every re! ss ard amoral Be. 
fition, every focial duty, every laudable and we ty tection. Te veneers 
mind felfith in the emtreme, and caliouws to the touch of wor, 

While it flops up the duices of charity, 1 extenguslles the 

is deaf to every cail of friendinip or of prudcce TT 

as an attentive parent, mother, wite, oro her, Git thins 


where this infernal cage his taken poileifion of the fowl. Byery thy 
iwallowed up in the all devouring vortex. A acter wouk! three th ‘ 
fand on a throw, though a prifon for her buibend, sags tor her we 
gallows for her neareit frend, were the melanc!y ly profpet ' 

If you difbelieve this realoning, kok into lite. What ff cre has this poffion 
gradually produced on women, who had once hearts full ft tenderne’s and vx 
tue, and were affected with every appearance of diftrei); woo a! from mutmre, 
every refinement of talte, and every elegance of manne s to cap vate and charin, 

If it were not inviuiuous, I could proluce many living cha atters to fay ent 
my affertion. They would be a difmal picture, and the motto woul! be, “ be. 
ware of beginning.” 

Though | abhor novels, yet, perliips, the celebrete | one of Crceha is worth 
reading, if :t was only to guard our tafwonable ladies from tpinting on the 
dreadtul rock of the Harreis. Many choratters, im that book, ore ov 
but this is borrowed from real lite, and daily obfervation. 


LETTER XVIIIL.—Ox order. 


AY down a lutic plan for yourtelf, and all your Rudies, exercifes and om 
ployments will be ealy aad pradtestic. You will have tome fos every 
Burg j and you wul sever ecm ma busry of emvasraged, 
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Order is the firft law of nature, and of nature’s God. The moon, ftars, and 
tides, vary not a moment ; and the fun knoweth the “* hour of its going down.” 

Without order, a thoutand things will be improperly delayed, or wholly ne- 
glected: While we are hefitating where to begin, or what to do, hours fly away, 
infenfibly, never to return ! 

If every thing knows its place, you will efcape the lofs of many valuable mo- 
ments, and the anxiety of as many unprofitable fearches. Exaétneis is, by ne 
means the neceflary appendage of an old maid. 

Order is the very parent of tranquillity. A perfon is always eafy, whofe af. 
fairs are, always, in a regular arrangement. At the fame time, let the mechan- 
ifm of your procels be invifibie. The perfeciion of ait, you know, is to con- 
ceal it. 

Be always ready to receive your friends with an open countenance, and a 
cheerful heart, Society and connexion have clzims upon us, to which wg fhould 
facrifice every felfith confideration. 

If you are an early rifer, you may find time for every thing. Ic is amazing 
how much is gained by lopping off an hour or two, from indulgence in the 
morning. Nor is the mere faving of time the enly advantage. Our fpirits are 
more lively, and our faculties are more awake. 

I do not know a practice which I fhould more recommend, whether devotion, 
health, beauty or the improvement of the mind, were the objects in view. How 
cheerful and how annimated are the meditations of the morning ! What a de- 
lightful bloom flufhes into the cheeks from its balmy exhalations |! What an une 
{peakable cheerfulnefs glides into the foul, from hearing the devotional matins 
of the lark, and from beholding the new-born {cenery of nature! How necef- 
fary is fuch a regimen to preferve that fweetnefs of complexion and of breath, 
which are the very eflence and perfume of beauty ! When people think of ac- 
counting to God for the talents, they have received, they overlook the hours, 
which are loft in the morning floth, and unreaionable indulgence. 

I have inured myfelf, for many years, to this habit of early rifing. In the 
{pring months of April and May, particularly, I grucge every moment that is 
wafted after five. I confider it as a rude negleét to all thofe {weets which open- 
ed to falute.me. And I always find fo much more deduéted from the firmnefs 
of my health, and the vigour of my underftanding. (To be continued.) 


—Saoeooe-——— 


Letter refpe&ing an Italian prieft, killed by an eleric commotion, the caufe of 
which refided in bis own body. 
E readin oreof the journals of Florence, an extraét of a letter from 
mr. Jofeph Battaglia, furgeon at Ponte Bofio, which contains the fol- 
lowing relation, as curious as itis interefting to thofe who apply to the ftudy 
of philofophy. 

Don G. Maria Bertholi,a prieft refiding at mount Valere in the diftri& of 
Livizzano, went to the fair of Filetto, on account of fome bufinefs which he 
had to tranfaét, and after {pending the whole day in going about through the 
neighbousing country, in oider to execute commiffions, in the evening he 
walked towards Fenille, and ftopped at the houfe of one of his brothers-in- 
law, who refided there. No fooner had he arrived, than he defired te be con- 
cuéted to his apartment, where he put a handkerchief between his fhoulders and 
his fhirt, and, when every body retired, he began to repeat his breviary. A 
few minutes after, 2 loud neife was heard in mr. Bertholi’s chamber ; and 
his cries having alarmed the family, they haftened to the {pot, where they 
_ found bim extended on the floor, and furrounded by a faint flame, which retired 
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to a greater diftance in proportion as it was approached, and at length dif. 
appeared enurely. Having conveyed him to bed, fuch affiftance as feemed ne- 
ceflary was given him, Next morning I was called, and after examining the 
patient carefully, I found that the teguments of the right arm were almoit en- 
tirely detached from the fichh, and hanging loofe, as well as the tkin of the 
lower part of it. Inthe (pace contained between the fhoulders and the thigh, the 
teguments were as much injured as thofe ef the right arm. The firft thing, 
therefore, to be done, was to take away thofe pieces of tkin ; and, perceiving 
that a mortification was begun in that part of the right hand which had re- 
ceived the greateft hurt, Licarified it withoutlofsof time; but notwithftand- 
ing this precaution, I found it next day, as I had fufpected the preceding 
evening, entirely {phacelous. On my third v.fit, all the other wounded parts 
appeared to be in the fame condition, The patient complained of an ardent 
thirft, and was agitated with dreadful convulfions. He voided by ftooi bilious 
putrid matter, and was diftreffed by a continual vomiting, accompanied witha 
violent fever and delirium. At length the fourth day, after a comatole fleep 
of two hours, he expired. During my laft vifit, while he was funk in the 
lethargic fl-zp of which I have fpoken, I obferved with-aftonifhment, that pu- 
trefaétion had already made fo great progrefs, that his body exhaled an iniup- 
portable fmell. I {aw the worms which iffued from it crawling on the bed, an@ 
the nails cf his fingers drop of themfelves ; fo that I thought it neediefs to at- 
tempt any thing farther, while he was in this deplorable condition. 

Having takencare to getevery poflible infoemation from the patient himfelf, 
refpecting what had happened to him, he told me, that he had felt a flroke, as 
if tomebody had given him a blow over the right arm, with a large club, and 
that at the fame time, he had fcen a fpark of fire attach itfelf to his fhirt, 
which in a moment was reduced to afhes, though the fire did not in the leaft 
injure the wriftbands. The handkerchief which he had placed upon his fhoul- 
ders, between his fhirt and his fkin, was perfeSily entire, without the lea& ap- 
pearance of burning, his drawers were untouched, but hisnight-cap was de- 
firoyet, though a fingle hair of his head was not hurt. 

That this fame, under the form of elementary fire, burnt the fhin, reduced 
the fhirt to afhes, and entirely confumed the night cap, without in the leat 
touching the hair, is a faét which L affirm to be true: betides, every fymp- 
tom that appeared on the body of the deceafed, announced fevere burning. 
The night was calm, and the circumambient air very pure: no bitumenous 
{mell could be perceived in the chamber, nor was there the leaft trace of fire 
or of {moke. A lamp, however, which had been full of oil, was tound dry, and 
the wick almoit in afhes. We cinnot reafonably fuppoie this fatal accident to 
have been occafioned by any external caufe; and I have no doubt, that if 
Maffei were ftili alive, he would take advantage of it, to fupport an opinion 
which he entertained, that lightning is ftometimes kindled within the haman 
body, and deltroys it. 

The above obfervations refpe€ting mr. Bertholi, naturally being to our 
remembrance the fate of the unfortunate counters Cornelia B andi, of Verona, 
concerning who the canon Bianchini his publithe! the details colccled by 
dr. Cromwel Mortimer, feliow of the royalirociety of London, with fome tim. 
lav tacts, to which we may add others more recent, fuch as the oblervations 
which mr. Merille and mr. Muraire soierted in the Fournal de Medicine, for 
the months of February and May, 1783. 

The authors of thefe different ol fervations, almoft of the fame nature, re- 
maik, that thofe fubje&ted to tuch accidents were for the moit part advanced in 
years, remarkably fat, and ha! been much addicted to the ute of fpiritous li- 
quors, either in their drink, or applied in frigtioms tothe bedy; whence they 
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have concluded, that thefe peopie had perifhed by their whole fubftance fpon- 
tanceufly taking fire, the principal feat of which had been the entrails or the 
epigaltric vifcera, and that the exciting caufe was naturally found in the phlo- 
gilton of the anima: humours, called forth by that of the {piritous liquors com- 
bined with the latter. 

It is indeet known, and it is an interefting article in the doftrine of the an- 
cient phiiofophers, which modern phyfiologiits have above all well elucidated, 
that the material prineiple of animal heat is an internal fire, capable of ac- 
quiring, when excited by feveral adventitious caufes, a certain force and 
energy, which produce a degree of conflagration in the animal body, carried 
fometunes even to jucineration. ' 

But the cafeot the unhappy mr. Bertholi, prefents particular circumftances, 
which diitinguith it from the preceding obfervations, and feem to refer to 
anoilier principle than that of a fpontanedus burning. Indeed mr. Battaglia 
feeims decidedly inclined to attribute this phenomenon to that caule ; but to his 
Opinion we may oppole doubts, founded upon the fullowing confiderations : 
firtt, 1t is demonft ated, that this prictt, whofe age and conftitution we are un- 
acquainted with, experienced a ftrong eleétric thock ; that he perceived, at the 
fame time, a ipark of fire, by which his fhirt, his drawers, and his cap were 
entireiy coniumed, without injuring his hair, his wriftbands, or the handker- 
chicf placed between his fhoulders and his fhirt; that a {phacelug foon after 
appeared in his right hand, which had principally fuftained the fhock, and 
that there was, belides, a laceration of the tkin of the whole arm, and the 
correlponding fide of the body, without the leait apparent fymptom of pain in 
the patient, who was found, after the accident, furrounded by a light flame, 
which vanifhed on the approach of the people of the houfe, But thefe differ- 
eat marks indicate much lefs the effects of a fire kindled internally, than the 
deftructive aétion of a flame coming from a highly eleétric atmofphere ; though 
it is realonable to think, that this igneous matter, or phlogilton, which we have 
fuppoted to be the pricciple of animal heat, increafed by the eleétric fie of 
the atmofphere, and frengthened by the latter, concurred in part by its eX- 
panfion to produce thofe effeéts which were obferved on the body of the pa- 
tient. In the fecond place, befides the ipeedy putrid degeneration of the folids 
and fluids, this diffolution of the vital chain, which conneéts the particles one 
with another, or eltablifhes their cohefion, and which, in the like cafes, fhows 
itfelf more particularly on the titiue of the fieth, was oblerved en mr. Bertheli, 
as it has been obierved on animals fubjected to the electric fpark, in a number 
of well-known experiments, and particularly in thole made by the ilultrious 
abbe Fontana. 

Are there then fulminating atmofpheres, or lightning without detenation, 
and no.fe, as formidable in their effects as ordinary thunder? And is thisa 
fcourge of a new kind, which man, aleady expoled to fo many caufes of de- 
ttruétion, which furround and attack him, has alfo to dread ? This is a pro- 
blem, t€ foiution of which might have been looked for from dr. Franklin, 
that<minent philofopher and politician, who drew trom nature the fecret of 
the thunder, and who, after exploring the interefts of mankind, as well as the 
meteors of the air, was one of the grand conduétors of the glory and liberty of 
his country. 

As the fullowing phenomenon feems to be fomewhat fimilar to that above 
related, it may not be improper to fubjoin it here. “ On the 2aft of April, 
1785, the firft battalion of the brigade of Savoy fet out trom Tortona, in or- 
der to go to Arti, atatine when the weather was exceilively hot. Ono the 
aad, having made rather a forced march, the folciers tuffered a great deal 
from the ardour of the fun, fo that at the village of Serre, where they halted, 
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ene of them, named Bocquet, a man twenty-five years of age, whofe fkin be~ 
ing hard and thick, had not perfpired, fent forth a loud cry, which feemed to an- 
nounce fome yery extr#odinary commotion, and inftantly teil down. Mr. bianety 
furgeon-major to the regiment, being inftantly called, found the pat.ent in con- 
vulfions. When he was carried to the hofpital, the upper part of his body to 
the thighs, appeared to be withered and black, and in a gangrenous ftate, 
Mr. Bianet employed fcarifications, but without effect ; it wes imp fible to 
‘make him {wallow any thing ; and it was found nec. fury to abandon him to 
his difmal fate. His body foon exhaled a putiid imell, and he died at the 
end of five hours. That his diforder might not be communicated to others, he 
owas interred, together with his ciotnes. Upon enquiry after his death, it was 
found, that this man was addicted io the conitamt ule cf {piritous liquors, and 
that he had even drank of them to excely during the maich. ' 
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ey and filver were commodities of too high value to veft a monopcly 
A. JF of them iw private hands. The crown of Spain withed to retain the di- 
reétion ef a commerce fo inviting, and im order to fecure that, ordained the 
grrgo of every thip fitted out. for America, to be infpeéted by the officers of 
the caja de contra(tion,, in. Seville, before it could receive a licence to make 
the voyage; and that, on its return, a report of the commodities which it 
/brought fhould be made to the fame board, before it could be permitted to 
land them, In confequence of this regulation, all the trade of Spain with the 
new world centered originally in the port of Seville, and was gradually brought 
into a form in which it has been conduéted with little variation, from the 
‘middle of the fixteenth century, almoft to our own times. For the greater fe- 
curity of the valuable cargoes {ent to America, as well as for the more eafy 
‘prevention of fraud, the commerce of Spain with its colonies is carried on by 
fleets, which fail uniler ftrong convoys. Thefe fleets, confifting of two {qua- 
drons, one diftinguithed by the name of the galeons, the other by that of the 
flota, are equipped annually. Formerly they took their departure from Seviile : 
but as the port of Cadiz has been found more commodious, they have failed 
from it fince the year 1720. 

The galeons deftined to fupply Tierra Firma, and the kingdoms of Peru and 
Chili, with almott every article of luxury, or neceflary confumption, that an 
opulent people can demand, touch firft at Carthagena, and then at Porto-Bello. 
To the former, the merchants of Santa Marths, Caraceas, the new kingdum of 
Granada, and feveral other provinces, refort, The latter is the great mart for 
the rich commerce of Peru and Chili, Atthe feafon whenthe galeons are ex- 
peéted, the produét of all the mines in thefe two kingdoms, together with 
their ether valuable commodities, is tranfported by fea to Panama. From 
thence, as foon as the appearance of the fleet from Europe is announced, they 
are conveyed acrofs the ifthmus, partly on mules and partly down the river 
Chagre, to Porto-Bello, This paltry village, the climate of which, from the 
pernicious union of exceflive heat and continual exhalations, arifing from a 
rank foil, is more fatal to life than any perhaps in the known world, is im- 
mediately filled with people. From being the refidence of a few negroes and 
mulattoes, and of a milerable garrifon, relieved every three months, Porto- 
Bello afiumes, fuddenly, a very different afpeét, and sts ftreets are crouded with 
opulent merchants from every corner of Peru and the adjocent provinces. A 
fair is opened, the wealthof America is exchanged for the monufatures of 
Europe j and during its preferibed term of forty days, the richelt traffic on the 
face of the earth is begun and finshed, with that fimplicuy of traniagtion 
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and unbounded confidence, which accompany extenfive commerce. ‘The flota 
holds its courfe to Vera Cruz. The treafures and commodities of New Spair, 
and the depending provinces, which were depofited at Puebla de los Angeles, 
in expeétation of its arrival, are carried thither, and the commercial operations 
‘of Vera Cruz, condu&ed in’ the fame manner with ‘thofe of Porto-Bello, are 
Inferior to them only in importance and value. Both fleets, as foon as they have 
completed their cargoes, from America, rendezvous at the Havanna, and return, 
in company, to Europe. 

The trade of Spain with ker colonies, wliile thus fettered and reftriéted, 
came neceflarily to be conducted with the fame fpirit, and upon the fame prin- 
ciples, as that of an exclufive company. Being confined to a fingle port, it 
was, of courfe, thrown into a few haads, and almoft the whole of it was gra- 
dually engroffed by afmall number of wealthy houfes, formerly in Seville, and 
now in Cadiz. Thefe, by combinations, which they can eafily form, may alto- 
gether prevent that competition which preferves commodities at their natural 
price; and, by aéting in concert, to which they are prompted by their mutual 
intereft, they may raife or lower the value of them at pleafure, In confequenge 
of this, the’ price of European goods in America is always high, and often ex- 
orbitant. A hundred, two hundred, and even three hundred per cent. are pro- 
fits not uncommon in the commerce of Spain with her colonies. From the 
fame engroffing {piit, it frequently happens, that traders of the fecond order, 
“whofe warehoules do not contain a complete affortment of commodities for 
the American market, cannot purchafe from the more opulent merchants fuch 
goods as they want, at a lower price than that for which they are fold in the co- 
Jdnies, With’ the fame vigilant jealoufy that an extenfive company guards a- 
gainft the intestion of the tree trader, thofe overgrown monopolifts endeavour 
to check the progrefs of every one whofe encroachments they dread. This re- 
ftraint of the American commerce to one port, not only affects its domeftic 
ftate, but’ limits its foreign operations. A monopolift may acquire more, and 
certainly will hazard lefs, by a confined trade, which yields exorbitant profit, 
than by an extenfive commerce, in which he receives only a moderate return of 
grin. It is often his intereft net to enlarge, but to circumfcribe the {phere of his 
attivity ; and, inftead of calling forth more vigorous exertions of commercial in- 
duftry, it may be the objeé&t of his intention to check and fet bounds to them. 
By fome fuch maxim, the mercantile policy of Spain feems to have regulated its 
intercourfe with America. Inftead of furnifffing the colonies with Europeaa 
goods in fuch quantities as might render both the price and the profit mode- 
rate, the merchants of Seville and Cadiz feem to have fupplied them with a 
{paring hand, that the eagernefs of competition among cuftomers, obliged to pur- 
chafe in a feanty market, might enable the Spanifh faétors to difpofe of their 
cargoes with exorbitant gain. About the middle of the laft century, when the 
exclufive trade to America from Seville was in its moft flourifhing ftate, the 
burden of the two united fquadrons of the galeons and flota did not exceed 
twenty-feven thoufahd, five hundred tons. The fupply which fuch a fleet could 
carry muft have been very inadequate to the demands of thofe populous and 
extenfive colonies, which depended upon it for all the luxuries, and many of 
the neceffaries of life. 

Spain early became fenfible of her declenfion from her former profperity, and 
many refpeftable and virtuous citizens employed their thoughts in devifing 
methods for reviving the decaying induftry and commerce of their country. 
From the violence of the remedies propofed, we may judge how defperate and 
fatal the malady appeared. Some, confounding a violation of police with cri- 
minality againft the ftate, contended, that in order to check illicit Commerce, 
every perfon convigted of carrying it on, fhould be punifhed with death, and 
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eonfifcation of all his effeéts. Others, forgetting the diftinGion between civil 
offences, and aéts of impiety, infifted, that contraband trade thouldbe ranked 
among the crimes referved for the cogmance of the inquifition, that fuch as 
were guilty of it might be tried and punifhed, according to the fecret and 
fummary form in which that dreadful tribunal exercifes its jurifdidtion. Others, 
uninftru&ted by obferving the pernicious effects of monopolies in every coun. 
try where they have been eftablifbed, have propofed to veft the trade with Ame- 
rica in exclufive companies, which iptereft would render the moft vigilant 
guardians of the Spanith commerce againit the encroachment of the interes 
lopers. 

‘Befides thefe wild projeéts, many fehemes, better digefted, and more bene- 
ficial, were faggefted. But under the feeble monarchs, with whoa the reign of 
the Aufiriam line in Spain clofed, incapacity and indecifion are confpicuous in 
every department of government. Initead of taking tor their model the attive admi- 
niftration of Charles V, they affected to. imitate the cautious, procraft.nating 
wifdom of Philip II. and, deftitute of his talents, they deliberated perpetually, 
but determined nothing, No remedy was applied to the evils ander which the na- 
tional commerce, domeftic as well as foreign, languifhed, Thefe evils ¢ ntinued 
to increafe, and Spain, with dominions more extenfive, and more opulent than 
any European fhate, pofleffed neither vigour, nor money, nor indufiy. At 
length, the violence of a great national conyulfion roufed the flumbering genius 
of Spain. The efforts of the two contending parties in the civil way, kindled 
by the difpute concerning the fucceffion of the crown at the beginning of this 
century, called forth, in fome degree, the ancient {pirit an.) vigour of the na- 
tion, While men were thus forming, capable of adopting fentiments more lihe- 
ral than thofe which had influenced the councils of the monarchy during the 
courfe of a century, Spain derived from an unexpeéted fource the means of 
availing itfelf of their talents, The various powers who favoured the preten- 
fions either of the Auftrian or the Bourbon candidate for the Spanith throne, 
fent formidable fleets and armies to their fupport; France, England, and Hol- 
Jand, remitted immenfe fums to Spain. Thefe were {pent in the provinces, 
which became the theatre of war, Partof the American treafure, of which 
foreigners had drained the kingdom, flowed back thither. From this era, one 
of the moft intelligent Spanifh authors dates the revival of the monarchy ; and, 
however humiliating the truth may be, he acknowledges, that it is to her ene- 
mies his country is indebted for the acquifition of a fund of circulating {pecie, 
in fome meafure adequate to the exigencies of the public. 

As foon as the Bourbons obtained quiet ppffeffion of the throne, they dif- 
eerned this change in the fpisit of the people, and in the ftite of the nation, 
and took advantage of it ; for although that family has not given monarchs to 
Spain remarkable for fuperiority of genius, they have all been beneficent prin- 
ees, attentive to the happinefs of their fubjeéts, and folicitous to promote it. 
It was, accordingly, the firft obje& of Philip V. to fupprefs an innovation 
which had crept in during the courfe of the war, and had overturned the 
whole fyftem of the Spanith commerce with America. The Englifh and Dutch, 
by their fuperjority in naval power, having acquired fuch command of the 
fea as to cut off all intercourfe between Spain and her colomes, Spain, in cider 
to furnith her fwbje&ts in America with thofe neceffaries of lite, without which 
they could not exilt, and as the only means of receiving from thence any part 
of their treafure, departed fo far from the ufusl rigour ot i's maxims, as to open 
the trade with Peru toher allies the French. The merchants of St. Malo, to 
whom Louis XIV. granted the privilege of this lucrative commerce, engaged 
in it with vigour, and carried it on upon principles very different from thote 
of the Spaniards, They fupplied Peru with Europear. commodities at a mode- 
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rate price, and not in ftinted quantity. ‘The goods, which they imported, were 
conveyed to every province of Spanifth America, in fuch abundance as had 
never been known in any former period. If this intercourfe had been conti- 
nued, the exportation of European commodities from Spain muft have ceafed, 
and the dependence of the colonies on the mother country have been at an end. 
The moft peremptory injunctions were therefore iffued, prohibiting the ad- 
miffion of foreign veffels into any port of Peru or Chili, and a Spanifh fqua- 
dron was employed to clear the South fea of intruders, whofe aid was ne 
longer neceffary. (To be continued.) 


—_@22@z@z = 
Proofs to afcertain that America was firft difcovered by the ancient Britons*. 


ROM the teftimonies of travellers and hiftorians, there are ftfong reafons 
to believe that the ancient Britons tanded on the continent of America 
nearly 300 years before Behaim or Columbus; fo that if a firft difeovery gives 

4 right of poffeffion, the whole continent belongs to the ancient Britons. 

. I cannot, in Giraldus, find any thing upon the fubjet. He flourithed about 
the time when this fuppofed difcovery was made; that is, during the reigns of 
Henry I]. Richard I. and John, kings of England. ; 

The firft account that I can find of the difcovery of America by the Britons 
is in a hiftory of Wales written by Caradoc of Liancarvan, Glamorganhhire, in 
the Britith language, tranflated into Englith by Humphry Liwyd, and publifhed 
by dr. David Powel in the year 1584. 

This na. rative bears the ftrongeft refemblance of truth, for it is plain, natu- 
ral, and fimple, It fays, that on the death of Owen Gwynedd, prince of North 
Wales, about the year 1169, feveral of his children contended for his domini- 
ons ; that Madog, one of his fons, pereeiving his native country engaged, 
or on the eve of being engaged, in a civil war, thought it beft to try his for- 
tune in fome foreign climes. Leaving Noith Weles in a very unfettled ftate, he 
failed with a few fips which he had fitted up and manned for that purpofe, to 
the weftwaid, leaving Ireland to the north. He came at length to an unknown 
country, where mot things appeared to him new and uncuftomary, and the 
manners of the natives far different from what he had feen in Europe.—Madog 
havins viewed the fertility and pleafantnefs of the country, left the moft part of 
thofe he had taken with him behind, (fir Thomas Herbert f2ys that the num- 
ber he Jeft behind was 120,) and returned to North Wales. Upon his arrival, he 
deferived to his friends what a fair and extenfive Jand he had met with, void of 
any inhabitants, while they employed themfelves and all their fkill to fupplant 
one another, for only a ragged portion of rocks and mountains. Accordingly, 
having prevailed with confiderable numbers to accompany him to that country, 
he failed bck with ten fhips, and bid adieu to his native land, 

The next account I haye mét with of this event is in Hackluyt. 

** Atter the death of Owen Gwynedd, his fonnes fell at debate who fhould 
inherit after him, for the eideft fonne born in matrimony, Edward or Jorwerth 
Drwijion (Drwyndwn) was counted unmeet to govern, becaufe of the maime 
upon his face: and Howel that took upon him the rule, was a bafe fonne, be- 
gotten upon an Irifh woman. Therefore, David, another fonne, gathered all the 
power he could, and came againft Howel, and fighting with him, flew him, and 
aftcrwarcs enjoyed quietly the whole lands of North Wales, until his brother 
Jorwerth’s fonne came to age. 


NOTE. 


* From * An inquiry concerning the fir difcovery of America, by the Eus 
ropeans ; by John Williams, L, L. D.” 
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«¢ Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth’s fonnes, left the‘land in contention be- 
twixt his brethren, dnd, prepared certain fhips with men and munition, and 
fought adventures by fea, failing weft, and leaving the coatt of Ireland fo far 
north, that he came to a land unknown, where he faw many ftrange things. 

s¢ ‘This land mutt needs be fome parts of the coyntrey of which the Span. 
yards affirm themfelves to be the firit finders fince Hanno’s time; whereupon it 
is manifeft that that countrey was by Britons difcovered long before Colum- 
bus led any Spanyards thither. 

“6 Of the voyage and return of this Madoc, there be many fables framed, as 
the common people do ule in diftance of place and length of time, rather to 
augment than to diminifh ; but fure it is, there he was. And after he had re- 
turned home, and declared the pleafant and fruitful countries that he had feen, 
without inhabitants ; and upon the contrary, for what barren and wild ground 
his brethren and nephews did murder one another, he prepared a number of 
fhips, and got with him fuch men and women as were defirous to live in quiet- 
nefs, and taking leaye of his friends, took his journey thitherwards again, 

*¢ Therefore it is fuppofed that he and his people inhabited part of thofe 
countries ; for it appeareth by Francis Lopez de Gomara, that in Acuzamil, 
and other places, the people honoured the crofs. Whereby it may be gathered 
that chriftians had been there before the coming of the Spaniards ; but becaule 
this people were not many, they followed the manner of the !and which they 
came to, and the language they found there. 

** This Madoc arriving in that weftern countrey, unto the which he came ia 
the year 1170, left moft of his people there, and returning back for more of his 
own nation, acquaintance, and friends, to inhabit that fair and large country, went 
thither again with ten failes, as I find noted by Gutten Owen, | am of opinion 
that the land whereunto he came was fome part of the Weft-Indies.” 

Another writer, who alludes to Madog’s voyage, 1s the author of a book en- 
titled, ‘* a brief defcription of the whole world,” edit. sth.—London, prii.ted for 
Joho Marriott, 1620. 

*¢ I am not ignorant that fome who make too much of vain fhows, and of 
the Britifh antiquities, have given out to the world, and written fome things 
to that purpofe,that Arthur, fome time king of Britain, had both knowledge of 
thofe parts (the new.world) and fome dominion in them; for they find (as 
fome report) that king Arthur had under his government many iflands and great 
countries towards the north and weft, which one of fome fpecial note hath 
interpreted to fignify America, and the northern parts thereof, and thereupon 
have gone about to entitle the queen of England, (Elizabeth) to be the fove- 
raigne of thefe provinces by right of defcent from king Arthur. But the wif- 
dom of our ftate has been fuch as to neglect that opinion, imagining it to be 
grounded upon fabulous foundations, as many things are that are afferted of 
king Arthur. Only this doth convey fome fhow with it, that, now fome hun- 
dred years, there was a knight of Wales, who, with thipping, and fome pretty 
company, did goto difcover thefe parts, whereof, as there is {ome record of rea- 
fonable credit amonzft the monuments of Wales, fo there is nothing which giveth 
more pregnait fhow thereunto, than thatin the late navigations of fome of our 
Menta Norumbega, and fome other northern parts of America, they found fome 
tokens of civility and chriftian religion; but efpecially they do meet with fome 
words of the Welth language, as that a bird with a white head fhould be called 
penguinn, and other fuch like; yet becaufe we have no inyineible certainty 
thereof, and if any thing were done, it was only in the northern and worfe part, 
and the intercourfe between Wales and thofe parts in the {pace of 700 years, 

+ ‘was not continued, but quite filenced, we may go ferward with that opinion, 
that thefe Weftern Indies were no way known to former ages,” 
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The next account of prince Madog’s adventures I have met with, is in Hore 
nits de Originibus Americanis, Hage Commitis, 1652. What he hath advanes 
ed is much the faine and contains little more, as he humfelf fays, than extragts 
from Llwyd, Hackluyt, and Powel. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. X. for the year 1740, p. 103, &c. the 
following narrative is inferted + 

«« Thefe prefents may certify all perfons whatever, that in the year 1660, be. 
ing an inhabitant of Virginia, and chaplain to imajor general Bennet of Manfo- 
man county, the faid major Bennet and fir William Berkeley fent two fhips to 
Port Royal, now called South Carolina, which is. fixty ieagues to the fouthward 
of Capefair, and I was fent therewith to be their minifter. Upon the 8th of April, 
we fet out from Virginia, and arrived at the harbour’s mouth of Port Royal, the 
agth of the fame month, where we waited for the reft of the fleet that was to 
fail from Barbadoes and Bermuda with one wr. Welt, who was to be deputy 
governor of the faid place. As foon asthe fleet came in, the fmallett veffels 
that were with us, failed up the river, to a place called the Oyfter Point. There 
I continued about eight months, all which time being almoft ftarved for want 
of provifions, I and five more travelled through the wildernefs, till we came to 
“the Tufcorara country. There the Tufcorara Indians took us prifoners, becaufe 
we told them we were bound to Roanock. That night they carried us to their 
town, and thut us up clofe, to our no fmall dread, The next day they 
entered into a confultation about us, which, after it was over, their interpreter 
told us that we muft prepare ourfeives to die next morning, Whereupon being 
very much dejeéted and {peaking to this effect in the Britith tongue, ‘* Have I 
efcaped fo many dangers, and muft E now be knocked on the head like a dog !"* 
then prefently an Indian came to me, which afterwards appeared to be a war 
captain belonging to the fachem of the Doegs, (whofe original I find muft 
needs be from the old Britons) and took me up by the middie, and told me 
in the Britith tongue, I fhould not die, agd thereupon went to the emperor of 
Tufcorara, and agreed for my ranfom, and the men that were with me. They 
then welcomed us to their town, and entertained us very civilly and cordially 
four months ; during which time [ had the opportunity of converfing with them 
familiarly in the Britith language, aud did preach to them three times a week in 
the fame language ; and they would confer with me about any thing that was dif. 
ficult therein; and at our departure they abundantly fupplied us with whatever 
was neceffary to our fupport and well-deing. They are fettled upon Pontigo ri- 
ver, not far from Cape Atros. Thisis a brief recital of my travels among the 
Doeg Indians. Morgan Jones, the fon of John Jones of Bafaleg, near New- 
port, in the county of Monmouth, I am realy to conduét any Welchman or 
ethers to the country. New-York, March 10, 1685-6." 

This letter was fent or given to dr. Thomas Lloyd, of Pennfyivania, by 
whom it was tran{mitted to Charles Llwyd, efq. of Dol y fran in Montgomery. 
faire ; and afterwards to dr. Robert Plott by Edward Liwyd, A. M. keeper of 
the Afhmolean mufeum in Oxford. 

A letter, written by Charles Lloyd,efq. of Dol y fran, inMontgomery hire, pub- 
lithed in 1777, by the rev. N. Owen, junr. A. M. ina pamphlet entitied, ‘* Britith 

emains,ftrongly confirms mr. Jones's narrative, and of confequence,the truth of 
Madog’s voyages. Mr. Lloyd fays, in a letter, that he had been informed by afriend, 
that one Stedman of Brecorifhire, about 50 years before the date of his letter,was on 
the coat of America in @ Dutch bottom, and being about to land for refrefh- 
ment, the natives kept them off by force, till at laft this Stedman told his fel- 
Jow Dutch feamen, that he underftood what the natives {poke. The Dutch bade 
him {peak to them, and they were thereupon very courteous; they fupplied 
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them with the beft things they had, and told Stedman, that they came from a 
country called Gwynedd, (North Wales) in Prydam (Prydain) fawr, Great 
Britain. It is fuppofed by mr. Lloyd that this place was fituated between Virgie 
nia and Florida. It is farther faid by this gentleman, that one Olirer Hum- 
phreys, a merchant, who died not long before the date of this letter, told 
him, that when he lived at Surinam, he {poke with an Englith privateer or 
pirate, who being near Florida careening his veffel, had learnt, as he thought, 
the Indian language, which his friend faid was perfect Welth. ** My brother, 
mr. Lloyd adds, having heard this, (mr. Jones’s adventures) and meeting with 
this Jones at New York, defired him to write it, with his own hand, in his 
houle 3 and to pleafe me and my’coufin Thomas Price (of Llanvyllin) he fent 
me the original. This Jones lived tithin twelve miles of New-York, and 
was contemporary with me and my brother at Oxford. He was of Jefus college, 
and called then fenior Jones by way of diftinétion.” 

The flight of Jones this gentleman fuppofes to have taken place about the 
time of Bicon’s rebellion in-V rginia, and that he was with the Indians about 
the year, 1669. 

The date of mr. Lloyd's letter is Dolobran, 8m 14 D, 2, 

| Remainder in our next.) 


—_—2] a2 a]— ‘ 
Anecdotes of general Wafoingten*. Written in 1738. 


‘HE moment I arrived at Alexandria, I was eager to repair to Mount 
Vernon, a beautiful feat of general Wathing:on, fituated ten miles lower 

down the viver.—On the rovd to it we pafs through a great deal of wood; and 
after having mounted twohilis, we difcover the houfe, elegant, though fimple, 
and of a pleafing aipeét. Besore it is a neat lawn: on one fide ftables for horfes 
and cattle: on the other agreen-hou/e, and buildings where the negroes work. 
Ina kind of yard are perccived ducks, geefe, turkeys, and other poultry. The 
houofe commands a view of the Potowmac, and enjoys a moft beautiful profpe&. 
On the fide towards that sziver it his a large and lofty portico.—The pian of 
the houfe is well-conceived and convenient. Without, it is covered with a kind 
of varnith, a cement that renders it almoft impenetrable by the rain.—It was 
evening when the general arrived, fatigued by a tour through a part of hisygftste, 
where he was tracing out a road. You have frequently heard him compared to 
Cincinnatus; the comparifon is juft. The cclebrated general is now no more than 
a good farmer, conitantly employed in the management of his farm, in improv- 
ing his lands, and in building barns. He thowed me one not yet finifhed. It isa 
vatt pile, abouta hundred feet long, ard flill more in width, defigned as a ftore. 
houfe for his corn, potatees, turnips, &c. Around it are conitruéted flables for all 
his cattle, his horfes, his affes, the breed of which, unknown in this country, 
he is endeavouring to increafe. The plan of the building is fo judicioufly con- 
trived, that a man may quickly fill the racks with hay or potatoes without the leaft 
danger. The general informed me, that he had built it after a plan fent him by 
the celebrated Engiith hufbandman, Arthur Young, but which he had confidera- 
bly improved.—This building is of brick made on the fpot; and every part off 
it, except the joifts of the roof, and the fhingles that cover it, which for want 
of time he was torced to buy, is the produce of the eftate. He told me, that it 
did not coft him above three hundred pounds.—In France it would have colt up- 


NOTE. 


@ From Briffot’s travels in North America. 
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wards of 80,900 livres { 3,333]. fterling} That year he had planted feven hundred 
buthels of potatoes. All this was quite new to Virginia, where there are neither 
barns nor provifion for cattle. - 

His horfes, his affes, his mules, were wandering in the neighbouring paftures, 
He told us, that it was his intention to fet his country the example of cultivating 
artificial meadows, fo rare in it, yet foneceflary, as in winter the cattle are fre- 
quently in want of fodder. He had a noble itailion, which will keep up the breed 
of good horfes in the country, and fthowed us two fine alles from Malta and 
Spain. ‘ 

Ps three hundred negroes were diftrabuted in log-Loufes {cattered over the 
eftare, which in that part contains upwards of ten thoufand acres. 

Colonel Humphreys, the poet of whom I have already fpoken, and who lives 
with him in the quality of his fecretary, affured me, that his poffeflions in differ- 
ent places, canfitted of more than two hundred thoufand acres, 

The general had invited over from England a good Englifh farmer, with his 
family, and placed him atthe head of bis hufbandry. 

Every thing in the general's houfe is f&mpie.—His table is well fupplied, byt 
without oftentation, Mrs. Wafhington fuperintends every thing, and, with the 
qualities of an excellent farmer's wife, unites that imp-e dignity which ought to 
diflinguith a woman whofe hufband has filled the greateft ftation. To thele the 
adds alfo that fweetnefs, and that attention to ftrangers, which renders hofpitality 
fo agreeable. The fame virtues are pofleed by her engaging niece, whole health, 
unhappily, appears to be very delicate. 

You have heard me blame mr, Chaftelleux for having difplayed fo much wit in 
the portrait he has given of the general. An artful portrait of an artleis man is 
totally outof character. The general’s goodnefs beams in his eyes. They have 
no longer that fire which his officers found in them when at the head of his ar- 
my 5 but they brighten in converfation. In his countenance there are no ftriking 
features; whence it is difficult, to catch a likenefs of him, for few of his por- 
traits refemble him. All his anfwers difcover good fenfe, confummate prudence, 
and great diffidence of bimfelf ; but at the (ame time, an unalterable firmnefs in 
the part he has once embraced. His modefty canrot but be particularly aftonith- 
ing to a Frenchman. He {peaks of the American war, as if be had not béen 
thegonductor of it; and of his vitories with an inditference with which no 
frallger could mention them. | never faw him grow warm, or depart from that 
cooinels which characteriles him, except when talking on the prefent flate of 
America, The divifions of his country rend his foul. Me feels the neceflity of 
rallying all the friends of liberty around a central point, and of giving energy 
to the government. To his country he is fill ready to facrifice that quiet which 
conftitutes his happinefs. Happinels, faid he to me, is not in grandeur, is not in 
the buftle of life. This philofopher was fo thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of this, that from the moment of his retreat, he broke off every poli. 
tical counexion, and renounced every place in the government; yet in fpite of 
fuch a renunciation, of fuch difinterettednefs, of fuch modefty, this aftonith. 
ing man has enemies! He has been vilified in the newfpapers ; he has been ac. 
cuted of ambition, of intrigue, when all his life, when all America,can witnefs 
his difintereficdneis, and the re€litude of his condu&: Virginia is perhaps the 
fole country where he has enemies; for no where elfe have I beard his name 
pronounced but with refpect, mixed with affeétion and gratitude. You would 
think the Americans wert (peaking of their father, It would be wrong, perhaps, 
to compare Ww ifhington withthe mef celebrated warriors ;: but be is the mo. 
dcl of a republican, difplaying all the qualities, all the virtue of one, 

He {poke to me of mr. le Fayette with tendernefs. He confidered him as 
his tun, and saw with joy mixed with anxiety, the part he was abowt to play 
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in the revolution preparing in Franc’. Of the ive of treet cewelution he hed fi 
doubts: if he knew, on the one hand, the artour o be F eneh im ruthing to 
ex romes, he knew on tie «the: © evr pf found uh latry for chor ance ro. rm. 
ment and ther monarchy, the powndsoiity of whch >ppeared to hem edicuiews, 

After having ipent about thoce days im the houte of tat Celebrared ma, wie 
loaded Me with Civuites, anc Ave me much mlorrmation reloeétu 4 born the 
late war and the preient fiuatiwon Of the uated fites, | returned with regret te 
Aicexandna, . 

—_a =a ——-— 


Oljervations on the fate of lrarming in be. Br%ed bom Won eroora's wiew v 
England sonwards ibe Claja Of the or Sleenih century. 


\ THOE VER is in the lea? acquarsted with the annals of liverature, and 
the hiftory of thelearned, Knows how well the Dowinh : - 

with refpe& to the promotion of fcience, and the cultivate 

learning. Whether it be true, as many of then teem to ‘uypol, that they are 

the moft learned nation on the globe, f will not deene. Perh ps 0 trenal pride, 

and too little knowle ige of the ftate of lear im other countries, may have 

produced fuch aa opinion ; from which, however, many traly learned Engh th. 

men are free, who do full juffice to the learning of other nations. Thole icen. 

ces, which require deep meditation, and abftract fludy, are culuvated by the 

Englith with the greatett fuce is. They yieli, +> thot refpe&, to no nation 

whatever, if they are rot fupe:ior to any. Frise ianl of theam that they are 

not endowed with great powers of savention; bat, Lt k. at , & Shake. 

fpeare, a Newton, may prove the contrary ; and [am ce ts hor if they ave 

once upon the fcent, they will generaily go as | 6 pollrs Beier, they 

have this advantewe, that among the. the preyud , uppoled 

authority, and opinions eftablithed merely by lenyrh ther fa com- 

mon, nor fo powerful in their influence, a6 1 ote ¢ ao ations. 

Antiquity and educenen will trequentiy mi) 

tion for ol! fyfiems, and ther pret 

wards to view foch Gothic bund 

the generality of the people are » 

means they fland a fur cherce of 

and firft cbieft of all learning 

wife, to prove, that even among 


found, whe hive nerh 


judters. They will sather adhere, ev he: 
to ther old fyflems, wirch reafon wou! 
they were pofl. fed of a fof sent Mreny 
hiften to it. 1 flsell berestrer have Op °° 
prove what I hawe here fo! 
We entertam on the co + 
mm E.egiend to ivorning, at 
and admirers of the mutes, 
deferve the pravesof a 
refoe®, are rather too | 
browght fi-eciler notions over with me , t 
confidershiy sitered, @hen | became mere 
ameng the nm 
There are, we 
are beid owt byw charch aod fate 
often thered amor thee, wh 
cabled Witerste. it ws commer! 
Par: 1, 175: 
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the partof a Mecasnas, and not only praifes, but fometimes amply rewards, the 
man of learning for his works, his taients, and his application; or the inge~ 
nious artift tor the productions of his genius and his induftry. The penfion litt 
of government is long, and very expenfive to the nation; but I believe that 
very few names of perfons, eminent for learning and abilities, are to be found 
upon it; and they are, perhaps, only kept in pay for fome ftate purpofes. The 
great, the nobies, the rich, fpend and {quander away great fums of money ; 
but very few can {pare any thing for the encouragement of arts and fciences, 
except it be for the {ake of perfonal praife, or for fuperficial amufement. The 
gaming-table, horfe- racing, a favourite female, and an oftentatious way of liv- 
ing, 1¢quire fo much, that little or nothing is left to encourage the fcholar or 
the artift; and thofe, who by trade and commerce do all they can to enrich 
themfelves, are, if not ignorant, at leaft too fond of their money ; and will lay 
out none but for the fake of intereft and profit, or to gratify pride and often- 
tation. . 

Many authors and artifts have made their fortunes in England, when they 
had the good luck to fucceed with the public, and to meet with rewards, de- 
rived fiom the contributions of the community at large. ‘Thus Pope acquired 
a competency, fuch as feldom falls to the lot of poets: and there are initances 
where hockicllers, probably not fo much from motives of promoting learning, 
and of rewarding learned men, as from a defire to ferve their own intereft, have 
proved to be the belt fubftitutes for a Mecenas to authors, This, however, 
greatly depends on circumttances and accidents. Milton otained with difficulty 
tae imal] fum of ten pounds for the firtt edition of his Paradife Loft; while 
Goldimith, for fome of his poems, piinted on a few theets only, was paid an 
hundred guineas, or more, by the book(ellers, Thomfon, when he produced 
his now much admired poem, the Seafons, could hardly procure a printer who 
would undertake it: but he was rewarded, at laft, by the whole public. Yet 
this public, which thinks itfelf fo tharp-fighted, was firft to be told by fome- 
body that the poem was excellent, and that its author deferved encouragement 
and reward, Newton, it is (uid, might, perhaps, have remained unnoticed among 
his countrymen, if a foreigner, Huygens, had not firft raifed their attention to 
him. Let us, therefore, not entertain too high an opinion of an Englith pubs 
lic, as fuppofing it completely enlightened ; for it refembles, in many refpeéts, 
our publics abroad, who are firft to be put in mind of their duty, and ftand in 
need of fpectacles, becaufe their eye-fig'it is weak, and their predileétion for 
old tales very ftrong. Shakefpeare, Dryden, Otway, Sale, the tranflator of the 
Koran, and lately a Chatterton, befides many more, can prove, that the Eng- 
Jifh public is not always to be depended upon, any more than thofe of 
other countries. Butler, the autlwr of Hudioras, lived and died in pover- 
ty. Sir Chrittopher Wren, after having erected fo great a number of monu- 
ments of architcéture, which will perpetuate his me.nory for many centuries to 
come, was ungenecroufly deprived of his office: but this, indeed, was the aét 
of the crown, and not of the public. However, a great many lives of learned 
Englifhmen might be callefled, to enlarge a book which was written in Latin, 
on literary men who were unhappy, and ftruggled with misfortunes. The 
Engiifh public, however, notwithuanding what I have faid, has reafon to be 
proud, that it encourages arts and {ciences more, and rewards merit better, 
thon isufual among other nations. In faying this, I have not thole premiums 
in view, which are held out, or given by parliament for fome ufeful inventions ; 
I mean only thole private fudferiptions to promote the undertakings of the 
Jearned or the artift, and the readinefs, if I may not fay eagernels, with which 
their works are bought, and confequently the authors rewarded. Jean Baptifte 
Roufleau, and after him Voltawe, laid the foundation of their good fortunes, 
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as authors, in England ; and, during the time of my refidence in this coune 
try, feveral writers have difpofed of the copies of their works in the moft ad- 
vantageous manner; fome even have recewed many thoufand pounds for them, 
and have acquired confiderable fortunes. Thefe inRances, however, are not ve- 
ry common : and the good fuccefs of many an author has, perhaps, depended 
more on circumitances, and the whim of the pubic, than his own merits. But, 
after all, it muft be owned, that in no country can learning and genius ex- 
peét encouragement with more probability than in England, where the improve- 
ments in arts and fciences, and the rewards attendirg them, originate in the 
patronage of the people. Kings and princes give fometimes {mall penfions to 
men of learning and to artiits ; but he as infinitely better off, who fucceets with 
the Englifh public, and is favoured by them. Befides, the rewards given by the 
great are not frequent, oftentimes fcanty, and even precarious ; when, on the 
contrary, an Englifh public raifes its favourites now and then to a ftate of ine 
dependency, without laying them under a difagreeable obligation, It is, how- 
ever, true, that this very public fometimes (quanders away its rewards without 
good fenfe, and where there is no merit to deferve them. A itkipping and ca- 
pering opera-dancer will gain, perhaps, more money in one winter-{eaion 
with his toes, than a learned and enlightened man is able to earn by the la- 
bours of his head during his whole life time, If Taffo’s mufe had fang to the 
Englith, he never would have returned {0 rich to his country as many of his 
capon-like country men co, after they have fiddled or fqueaked in the melt 
unnatural manner, before what is culled a refined Englith audience. 

Speaking here of the encouragement and the rewards ot thoie who are emi- 
nent for their writings, I will not emit to remark, that they are in aconfi- 
derable degree fecuved ag:inft the danger of being deprived of the fruits of their 
labour, by pirated editions of their works. This is a veal grievance of which our 
German writers of fome eminence have juit reafon to complain. Their works 
are {carcely printed, and begin to get into {umerepute, when a pirate! ecition, 
publithed by a difhoneft bookfeiler, who lives in another principality, and under 
a different jurifdiétion, deprives the original proprietor of the rewards which he 
‘expeted, and, perhaps, was entitled to, from the public. In Great Britain, an 
author, or the bookfeller to whom he fells his copy, has, by an a& of parlia- 
ment, in which literary property is fettled, the profits of his works to himtelf, 
for fourteen years together, from the time of the publication of the firit edi- 
tion ; and if hefurvives this period, he may renew his right for as many years 
more. Should he die before this term isexpired, he may leave -his literary 
property in his will, for the remaining years, to whom he pleafes. If, there- 
fore, works are well received, and are really valuable, they may become a 
fource of good revenues to an author, or his bookfeller. In the fame manner, a 
compofer of mufic, an engraver, or other fuch artifis, may have their produce 
tions fecured to themfelves as their property. This, indeed, is a great encou- 
ragement to genius ; and it were to be withed, that all countries, where art 
and fciences have made any progrefs, would imitate this example which the 
Englith have given. Since, however, the beft of inflitutions are liable to abufe, fo 
it may be faid, that this equitable and wife law, for the encouregement of ii- 
terature, has accidentally been the means of rendering good literary works 
dear, and raifed the price of fome publications above their real value. Withe 
in thefe twenty years, I have obferved, that many beoks, on a tuppofition that 
they would be well received, are publifhed in a fplendid manner, to raile the 
price of them. For mercantile reafons, the manu(cript, which, without hurt« 
ing the eyes of the reader, might have been handfomely printed off in a decent 
o€tavo volume, is prefented to the public in a pompous quarto, where tie text, 
like a rivulet, runs througha field of margin, 
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Tt was, in the year 1784, on occafion of the commercial treaty with Ire. 
land, afierte!d by to eminent London bookicilers, who were examined at the 
bar of the houfe of commons, that the value of the copy-right, bought by the 
bookiellers in Gieat Britain, amounted at present, to no le{s than 200,000l, 
ftei ling. 

Being here inadvertently led to that kind of commerce, which is carried on 
with literary poductions, I wil add a few obicrvations, relative to the num- 
ber of books which are annualiy printed in Germany, compared with thofe 
that appear, within the fame {pace of time in England. Itis calculated with 
fome certainty, that they amount, on an average, to five thoufand. 1 have, for 
fix foliowing years, calculated thofe, which in Englith reviews, are announ- 

ed annually, and the number of them, imail pamphlets and fingle fermons 
excepted, is, On an average, not much above fix hundred. Contequently, the 
proportion, between bocks annually publithed in England and in Germany 
is almott as one to nine, Though itought to be kept in mind, that Germany 
3s inhsbyted by more than one and twenty aullions of people, and England 
and Scotiaad together, by about nine; yet i is aftomiihing, that the itch of 
writing in our country flould be fo great, that there, within a year, almok 
as much is printed as in ali the reff ot: Europe, within the fame {pace of time. 
T..is, by no means, redovnds to our hurour, though fomeof our polygiraphers 
may think differently ; ant oiher nations, particularly the Englith and the 
French, have, long ago, blamed us very juftly for it. Strong as the expreffions 
are, which fir Richaid Steele m kes wc ot inhis Tatler*, yet there is a good 
deal of truth in them, when he fays: §* They (ile blockheads introduced in 
the Epificle obfcurorum virorum), are moltly of the German nation, whence, 
from tive to tine, wundations of writers have flowed, more pernicious te 
the kkarned world, than the {warms of Goris and Vandals to the politic.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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Some account of the mew colony at Sierra Leona, on the coaft of Africa, by mr, 
’ Clarkjen. 

"T SHE firft project of eftablithing a fettiement on the river Sierra Leona, ori» 

ginateu with the late benevolent mr. Jonas Hanway, about the year 1786. 
Obierving in the ftreets and enyirons of London a number of poor and negiec- 
ted natives ot Afric, iubiifting in milery on precarious charity, he formed the 
idea of ienling them back to the own country, in a fituation in which they 
might be able at leaft to /upport themielves, and perhaps ultunately to bencfit the 
kingdom, Three hundred of them were accordingly colleéted, and tranfported 
to a place on the 1iver Sierra Leona, where it was expected they wouid have 
Mt in their power to turn their induftry to a proper account. Unforvunately from 
mifinformation, in refpeét to the climate and feafons in that part of the world, 
this little colony was fent out, and arrived in Africa at the moft unfaveurable 
period tor forming a iettlenicn’. The rainy weather fet in before they could 
provide fhelter ; and from their bad accommodations, joined to other hardfhips 
to which they were expofed, a great mortality came on, which carried off more 
than one half of the colonifts. One hundred and twenty, however, furvived all 
their diftreffes ; and, when the more favourable feafon commenced, immedi 
ately took meaiures for forming a fetilement, built a village, «nd began to culti- 
vate the ground: the rudiments of a government were planned, and divine 
worfhip was regularly performed, and conftantly as well as decently attenued, 


NOTE, 
® Tatler, no. 197, Vol. iv. p- §Oe 
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Even in this infant ftate, they very early began to prove a confiderable check 
en the enormities of the flave merchants. Two particular inftances foon occur- 
red, in which fome perions had been kidnapped and carried off from the 
grounds which the colony occupied ;—councils were immediately held—the 
flave fhips boarded—the unfortunate captives brought back—and the captains of 
the veffels laid hold of, and compelled to pay confiderable fines for their mifcon- 
du&. A fevies of fuch proceedings would foon have produced confiderable in- 
convenience to the flive deal-rs, by reftraining, at leaft in the teriitory of the 
colony, the villainous and inhuman praétices from which much of the gain of 
that traffic arifes; the different flave fagtorics in the neighbourhood therefore 
united for the deftruétion of the infant fettlement. The African kings were, by 
different means, ftirred up to attack them ; and at ljaft a detachment of Africans, 
conduéted, it ts fuid, by an European, attacked the new built town, fet fire te 
it (the white conduStor fetting the example), reduced it to a heap of ruins, and 
partly extirpated, partly diiperfed the mhabutants. 

The colonitts, (truck with contternation at this difufier, and dreading im. 
mediate and utter dettruétion, abandoned their fettiement, and took refuge in 
faftuefies and morafles, where they were expofed to hatdthips that proved fatal 
to feveral. In hopes of reliet, they found means to get feveral letters, @ating 
their wretched fituation, <i{patched by different thips, addreffed to the perfons ia 
London who had formed the plan of the fetrlement. As flave thips, however, 
were the oniy means of conveyance they could procure for thee letters, not 
one of them was ever delivered, but all of them opened, and, on the contents 
being known, immediately deitroyed. No an{wer being received to their letters, 
the fertlers began to fuipect their mi.carriage ; and, asthe only mode of effecting 
their deliverance, one of them at latt offered and undertook to venture on board 
a flave thip, and go with it, firft to the Weft Indies, and then to England. He 
did fo, arrived fate, and gave the firit intelligence to the benevolent planners of 
the fcheme, of its total mifcarriage, the means by which that had been effected, 
and the difmal fituation of the furviving colonifts. 

The gentlemen concerned inftantly retolved to attempt the relicf of the fuf- 
ferers. ‘They cifpatched a {mali veffel between 30 and 40 tons burden, under 
the care of M. Falconbridge, furgeon, lorded with what might be moft neceffi. 
ry for men in their circumftances. M. Falconbridge found the fetilers ia 
moft diftreffed circumftances, dettitute of every neceffary, and many of them 
ready to perith from difeafes contraéted by their mode of living ; many of thefe 
diforders he was able to cure, and collecting all the remains of the colony, 
found feventy-four perfons ftill furviving. Thefe ne brought together, and fer- 
tled in a proper fpot, where they built a village, and thus laid the foundation of 
the new colony of Sierra Leona. Inured to the climate, and traied up by hard. 
fhips and diftrefs, they mult prove a valuable acquifition to the infant {ettle- 
ment. 

The gentlemen in Britain, who had ftill an eftablifhment on the African 
coaft much at heart, profiting by the errors in the firft attempt, refolved to pro- 
ceed with more caution, and on a better plan, in the fecond. A traé&t of ground 
on the river Sierra Leona, about twenty miles fquare, lying in lat. about 3°, 
was pitched upon as the preper fpot, both on account of its central fituation in 
the vicinity ef feveral navigable rivers, and on account of the depth of water 
at the place where the propofed new town was to be erected, the river being 
there, at low water, capable of floating a man of war almoft cloie to the fhore. 
The land belides appeared uncommonly fertile, and the climate with proper 
precaution by no means infalutary. Determined to proceed in all their traniace 
tions on the principles of the ftriéteft equity and juftice, the affociated compa- 
ny as the commencement of their operation, entered into terms with the {evera] 
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African princes, who claimed the property of this land, for the purchale of 
what they required, The terms were fettled, the lands purchafed at an expenie 
of between two and three hundred pounds sterling, and the African chiefs made 
them over in perpetuity to the king of Great Britain. 

The next ftep was to apply for an aét of parliament, incorporating the come 
pany, and empowering the king to make a grant of the lands thus ceded to 
the new-eftablithed affociation. Jo the pafling of this aét, the greateft oppoh- 
tion was made by the flave-merchants and Weft-India planters; but in fpite 
of their endeavours, it was carried through, and im confequence of it, a grant 
of the Jand in the manner defived was obtained by the company, 

Being thus put in poffeilion of a legal title to the ground, the next ftep was 
to procure a proper number of fettlers ior its cultivation. By a particular claule 
in the act of parliament, incorporating the company, a pofitive rettriétion was 
jaid againtt their either countenancing or adopting the practice of flavery ; it 
was to free fettiers alone, theretore, they, were to look for a fupply of inhabitants, 
‘The feventy-four perions already mentioned as the remains of the firtt colony, 
were fure and ufeful hands, and were theretore regarded as the foundation of 
the fettlement. But their number was too fmall! to carry on any extenfive plan ; 
freth fetilers theiefere were neceflary. On enquiry it was found that many pers 
fons, both white and black, in diffeient parts of Britain, would chearfully em- 
brace the oppertunity of fettling in Sierra Leona, if proper encouragement was 
given. The aflociated company held out to thefe men terms perhaps the moft 
liberal that any company ever had offered, Every man, it was agreed, fhould be 
put in pofleffion of twenty acres of land for himfelf, ten more for his wife, if 
he was a married man, and five more for every child he carried out with him; 
the fee-fimple of this land to belong in property to him and his heirs forever, 
Tools and inftruments of every kind were furnifhed at the company’s expenfe, 
and to infure the fettlers againft immediate want, three months provifions were 
provided to be given gratis to the colonifts on their arrival, and provifions for 
three months more laid in, to be fo'd to them, if neceffary, at a reafonable rate. 

The liberality of thefe terms operated with many; and numerous applica- 
tions were received from many who wifhed to embark in the fcheme; none, how- 
ever, were received who could not produce fufficient atteflations in regard to 
their moral charaéter, and the regularity of their conduét. In a fhort time, 
three hundred and twenty perfons, partly negroes, partly Europeans, were ap- 
proved of ; many of them poffeffed of {mall capitals, and all of them bearing 
refpectable characters for induftry, fobriety, and decency of behaviour. Thee 
were embarked on board of a proper veffel, and are now on their paflage to, if 
not already arrived at Sierra Leona. The company have purchafed an old 44 
gun frigate, which they mean to lie in the river to ferve both as a magazine for 
ftores and provifions, and a temporary habitation for the fettlers, till they can 
get houfes conftru&ted on fhore. 

Thete two fupplies of people, though together they form an infant colony, 
far from contemptible, yet are not the only ones which this fettlement has to look 
for ; a ftiil greater acceffion will foon be made from America, qwing to a feries 
of circumftances, which, for the honour of Britain, it were to be wiflicd ha@ 
never taken place, but which may ultimately tend to the benefit of humanity. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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N Europe, charters of liberty have been granted by power. America has 
fet the example, and. France has followed it, of chartersof power grant- 
ed by liberty. This revolution in the piattice of the world, may, with an ho. 
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neft praife, be pronounced the moft triumphant @poch of its hiftory, and the 
mott confoling prefage of its happinefs. We look back, already, with attonifh- 
ment, at the daring outrages committed by defpotifin, on the reafon and the 
rights of man ; we look forward with joy, to the period, when it fhall be de- 
fpoiled of ail its ufurpations, and bound forever in thechains, with which it had 
loaded its m:ferable victims. 

In proportion to the value of this revolution—in proportion to the import- 
ance of inftiuments, every word of which deciijes a quettion between power 
and liberty—in proportion to the folemnity of acts, prociaiming the will, and 
authenticated by the feal of the people, the only earthly fource of authority, 
ought to be the vigilance with which they are guarded by every citizen im pri- 
vate life, and the circum{pection with which they are executed by every citizen 
in public truft. 

As compacts, charters of government are fuperior in obligation to all o- 
thers, becaufe they give effect to all others. As trults, none can be more fa. 
cred, becaufe they are bound on the conicience by, the religious fanétions of an 
oath. As metesand bounds of government, they tran{cend all other land- marks, 
becaule every public ufurpation is an encroachment on the private right, not of 
one, butot all. e P 

The citizens of the united ftates have peculiar motives to fupport the energy 
of their conititutional charters. 

Having originated the experiment, their merit will be eftimated by its fuc- 
ceils. 

The complicated form of their political fyftem, arifing from the partition of 
government between the itates and the union, and from the feparations and jube 
divifions of tne feveral departments in each, requires Amore than common ree 
verence, for the authority which is to preferve order through the whole. 

Being republicans, they muft be anxious to eltablith the efficacy of popular 
charters, in deending liberty againit power, and power againit liceutiouineis— 
and in keeping every portion of power within its proper limits. 

All power bas been traced up to opinion, The (ttability of all governments 
and iecurity of ali rights may be traced to the fame fource. The moitarbiuary 
government is controuled where the public opinion is fixed. The deipot of 
Conttantinople daves not lay a new tax, becaule every tlave thinks he oughe 
not. [he molt iyttematic governments are turned by the flighteit impuile tions 
their reguiar path, when the public opinion no longer holds them in it. We 
fee at this moment the executive maygiitrate of Great Britain, exerciting, under 
the authority of the reprefentatives of the people, a Iegilative power over the 
Weit India commerce. 

How devoutly is itto be withed, then, that the public opinion of the united 
Mates thould be enlightened-—that it fhould attach itelt to their governments 
as delineated in the great chorters derived net from the uiurped power of kings, 
but from the legitimate authorty of the peopie—and that at thouwid guarantee, 
with a holy zeal, thefe political tcriptures trom every attempt to add to or din. 
nih from them ! Liberty and order wili never be pertectiy jale, until a wel. 
pais on the conititutional provitions for either, fall be telt with the lame 
keennefs that relents an invalion of the dearcit rights—unti every ciizen dhali 
be an Argus to efpy, ani an /Egzeon to avenge, the unhallowed decd, 
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HEN the oid government funk into oblivion, and anew and more encr- 
Seticone was furned, we fondly hoped, that an adequate provilion woud 
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have been made for the cope of our sations! charafter, ania more dignified 
line of condu& marked out. Happiiy our hopes nave not been enurely without 
foundation : but there is one humiliating inftance remains, of our want of 
fenfe to know, or want of bravery to enforce an obfervance of our rights. 

Why are we not in pofieffion of the territory as ceded to us by the treaty of 
peace ? Why are our late enemies (uffered to occupy the numerous pofts on our 
frontiers, and toexerciie ajurifdidtion wit in our limits, deftruive of our trade, 
inimical to the lives and liberties of our people, and degrading in the lait degreeto 
the government which we have inftituced |—Is there a Brituth officer, bet his rank 
be ever fo low, or his knowledge or abilities ever fo contemptibie, who does not 
feel his fuperiority on this occ ifion—who does not know that he can ill-treat, 
nay, inprifon our citizens without fear of puntfhment ? Do we dare to excrciie 
the rights of fov ereignty throughout our dominions? Let the fecretary of the 
treafury declare, if he did not bluth for the fituation of his country, for the muaf- 
take of congrefs in ordering the colle&tor of Vermont to a poll within that ttate, 
ever which they had no controul ! 

It is time, my countrymen, to fhake off this foreign yoke. There are no poli- 
tical reafons to hinder our demands: there is no power able to prevent our taking 
thole arfenals, thofe afylums of a favage enemy. 

Heaven is my witnefs, that the motives to this addrefs are pure. T expe& no 
emolument from an Indian trade. I have no weftern lands to be proteéted : but I 
truit I have the feelings of aman jealous for the honour of his country—jealous 
for the remains of our brave but unfortunate little army. For until the Britith 
evacuate the fortreffes which they now hold, within the united ftates, and we 
have eftabiified a line of pofts in the rear of our fettlements, we never thall 
have peace. Winlethe Britith tvaders are fuffered to prowl between the lakes and 
the Ohio, dilleminating falfchoods to our diladvantage, and furnithing the {a- 
vages with arms and ammunition, aiding them in attack, and comforting them in 
defest, we have nothing toexpect but murder and depredauon. While this retreat 
is open, not to fay protecied, they will fet the united ttates at defiance, and attack 
their troops with impunity: but the moment their retreat is cut off by a chain ot 
pofts, that moment they will ue for peace. 

Whether thefe pofts are 30 or 300 miles north-weft of the Ohio, provided the 
Britihh were out of our interior territory, isto me of little confequence. Though 
itis the opinion of baron Steuben (than whom, no man 19 better acquainted 
with, or has a greater regard for the true intereits of the united ftates) in his plan 
for anational miutia, that the chain fhould be drawn near to fettlements already 
begun, and removed further back, as the tra&, which it was intended to cov er, 
is filled with inhabitants. Let our rulers determine on the propriety of this tlea; 
hut let them firit determine to break that difgraceful chain with which our northe 
frontiers are bound. The fpirit which began the iate revolution is not yet lott ; 

nor is it to long face York-town was taken, that we have torgotten to conduét a 
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Who are its real friends ? 
OT thofe who charge others with not being its friends, whie thew own 
conduct 1s wantenly multiplying its enemies. 
Not thofe who favour mealures, which, by pampering the fpirit of fpecula- 


tion within and without the government, diiguf the bet friends ot the u- 
nion. 


Not thofe who premete unneceflary accumulation: of the debt of the 
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usion, inftesd of the beft means of dricharging it as tal as poffidle; thereby 
increafing the caufes of corruption in the gove:ament, and the pictex’s for new 
taxes under its authority, the former unde: aunimy toc Coniveage, the .atter aie 
enating the aff Aions of the pcopie, 

Not thefe who ftudy, by arbitrary mmrerpretavons and mii ‘ivus precedents, 
to pervert the limited governmen: ot the unio», mmo 4 gove.o nen: of ome 
jimited difcretion, contrary to the wili, and fuoveritve of the auth viry of the 
people. 

Not thofe who avow or betray principles of monarchy and ariltocrac:, in 
oppofition to the republican principles of the umion, and the repubiican ipirit 
of the people ; er who efpoule a fyftem of meatures more accommodated to the 
depraved exampis> of thofe hereditary forms, than to the true genius of our 
own. 

Not thofe, ina word, who would force on the people the melancholy duty of 
choofing between the lols of the umion, and the lois of what the union wag 
meant to fecure. s 

The real friends to the union are thefe, 

Who are frieuds to the authority of the people, the fole founJlation on 
which the union refts. 

Who are friends to liberty, the great end, for which the union was 
formed. 

Who are friends to the limited and republican fyttem of government, the 
means provided by that authority, for the attainment of shat end. 

Who are enemies toevery public meafure that might fmooth the way to he- 
teditary government ; for refitting the tyranmes of which, the union was firit 
planned, and for more effeétually excluding which, it was put into is preient 
form. 

Who, confidering a public debt as injurious to the intevells of the peeple, and 
baneful to the virtue of the Fovernment, are enemies to every conirivance tor 
unneceffarily increafing its amount, of pretracting its daration, o: exten 
its influence. 

In a word, thofe are the real friends to the union, who are friends to that 
Pepublican policy throughoar, which is the only cement for the unwnof a re- 
publican people ; in oppofition to a fpyit of ufurpstion and monarchy, which 
is the menitruum melt capebie of difviving it, March 41. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN WAR, 


HEN the prefent conf.ruiion of the unite! ftites coved to be a fubje® 
W ot ravett gz raton, by being adepted and put in operation, th ife who had 
oppoted its sdagthon without Cconfileravle alter ttions, manic tes thei patriote 
ifm, good fenfe, and love of order, by a prompt sequict rin the dectien of 
their country, and concurrence in the execution of this coniutution sccording 
to its genume principles. Several advefititious circu ofances Gomi ined to blets 


the country with a full gale of protpenity urder its carieft op< ations. Almoft 


a perfe& calm as to political controverfy fovk place, Not a cori nsint wae to be 
heard, except from fome of thofe ardent {pi its, wh were aftuated by a sacmt 
and incoofulerate zeal im procuring the adeption oF (lus powernmen, and whe 
expected more hapy vefs trom wf, than any fotm of yo «: et Cli prouuce, 
‘Theie were, of courie, greatly uilappoume!, and were the fi tt aed Jou teft in 
complaining of wages, grants, &c. DPhoe, om thecont wy, who were promyt- 


| to oppote the sopGun of the goverment, kon @ kimue &@) ssuenhon Lies 
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their liberties would be endangered by its eftablifhment, having indulged their 
fears rather than their hopes, their difappointments were of a more agreeable 
kind, and therefore much of their jealoufy fubfided. 

Thefe partial murmurs, arifing from the inevitable confequence of the echime- 
rical expeétations which were fo fondly cherifhed by the former defcription of 
perfons, were of tranfient continuance, and gave way to the fober reflexions of 
reafon. 

But the misfortune of the Indian war, the increafed expofure of an extenfive 
frontier to the incurfions of the favages, and the extraordinary expenfe of de- 
fending it, have produced not merely popular clamour, but ferious and nearly 
univerfal dilcontent: and advantage has been taken of this difpofition of the 
public mind, to make improper and in fome inftances indecent attacks upon ad- 
miniftration, Even the boafted and-unexampled fuccefs of the complex funding 
fyftem is not without its evils, and has had no fmall fhare in fouring the com- 
munity. 

My principal obje€&t is not to advocate the adminiftration in the military de« 
partment, although I believe the difafters of the late campaign are not wholly 
imputable to that quarter, but may be traced toa higher fouree. As far as I was 
acquainted, which was pretty generally, want of fuccefs laft campaign was no 
furprife, as fuccefs was not expected. However, the completenefs of the defeat, 
and the magnitude of the flaughter, would have occafioned aftonifhment under 
any arrangement. Nor is it my defign formally to attack the funding fyftem. I 
am of opinion that the public ought ta make provifion for the paymont of its 
debts, with the greateft pun&tuality and difpatch. 

My intention is to examine more particularly into the condu& of 
congrefs itfelf. It lays conftitutionally with the legiflature of the union, to 
originate the national bufinefs, and therefore it is here our inveftigations ought to 
begin, 

Here then we have to regret the inefficient meafures adopted for bringing the 
Indian war to a {peedy and honourable iffue. Had there been a fecond regiment 
raifed, and put under the command of general Harmar, previoufly to his ex- 
pedition, it would have been in his power to have chofen his time of going out, 
to have eregted forts, and ftood his ground when out.—He would have taken the 
Indians unprepared and uncembined, and in all probability an immediate peace 
would Rave been the confequence. 

Whilf the Britith hold the weftern pofts, and their traders (and perhaps, 
others) fuppiy and ftimulate the favages to go to war, with fo extenfive and ex- 
poled a frontier liable to their attacks, and even the friendly Indians in our 
neighbourhood ftanding in need of conflant protection, who could, with any 
truth or reafon, have faid, that 2000 foldiers, properly organized and difciplined, 
would have been too much, or that they would have been dangerous to the liberties 
of fo extenfive a territory, inhabited by a people fo well informed, fo 
independent, and enterprifing ? I {aid that our own extenfive frontier, as well as 
the friendly Indians in our neighbourhood, even in time of peace, fland in need of 
proteétion, Conftantexperience and the nature of the cafe convinee us of the truth 
of this. 

While the Indians are under fo inefficient a government—while they are fup- 
plied by, and ander the influence of traders inimical to us—while the memery 
of former injuries ftimulates the violent and ungovernable individuals of both the 
Indians and the united ftates, to embrace opportunities of revenge—while the 
Indians experience that the fure way of getting valuable prefents from us, is to 
kill a number of people, thus fpreading a general terror, in order to render a 
new treaty, and pe:haps a journey to Philadelphia, to enjoy the luxuries of the 
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eapital, neseffary—and while the numerous temptations which are held out to their 
lawlefs rapacity by the emigrants defcending the weftern waters for Kentucky 
and other diftri&s, with all their property ¢olleéted in a boat, and which fail an 
eafy prey to the favagefree-booters, and afford them more property, with fcarce- 
ly any rifk, in ene feafon, than they would receive from us at a treaty—I fay, 
while thefe unpropitious circumftances continue, a permanent force of leaft two 
regiments will be neceffary for our proteétion. 

It is painful to refleét how this bufinefs has been condu&ed, Without alaw, or 
any legal means of compelling the fervice of the militia, they were calied upon, 
late in the feafon, to go on,an expedition fo diftant that it could not be accom- 
plithed in the time limited by the ftate laws for a tour of militia fervice ; c. nfe- 
quently the greater part of them refufed to go;. and the few, who did go, were 
very badly armed, or otherwife equipped for the fervice. Their legal term was 
expired before the objeét of the expedition was accemplifhed ; fo that if general 
Harmar had fucceeded according to our molt fanguine withes, he muft have re- 
treated with almeft equal precipitation, as if he had been defeated. Certainly 
fuch a plan of conduét was merely calculated to irritate and combine the {a- 
vages to wreak their vengeance on a far-extended, expofed frontier. Such were 
the apprebenfions of the people on the frontiers; thofe high is government 
deemed their fears greater than their danger: but time and dear. bought ex- 
perience have convinced them of the contrary. 

Another evil effect of this improvident plan was the militia being difcharged 
in the wildernefs, without getting the trifling pittance of pay to which they 
were entitled. In confequence of which many of them were delayed on their re- 
turn from Kentucky, and were afterwards killed by the way coming up the 
river ; nineteen were killed in one cempany. , 

But, fay fome writers, the fault was in adminiftration, as the expedition was 
not neceflary, and was provoking a war. They mutt have been inattentive, in- 
deed, who did not know, that the Indian war on that quarter had not ceaied 
when peace was made with the Britith, and that robberies on the Ohio, accom- 
panied with the moft thocking murders, were continually perpetrating. From the 
frontier of Pennfylvania down the Ohio, fear and devaftation had their annual 
reign. In fome inftances, Pennfylvania was penetrated, and the blood of the 
peaceable inhabitants mingled with their harvett. It is well known, that the one 
regiment, althowgh always aéting on the defentive, was marched from {tation to 
ftation, and fcattered along an immente diftance, to afford all poffible protection. 
The people alfo made great and oppreflive exertions for therr own defence. 

When things were io this diftreffing fituation, the old congrefs were not pof- 
felled of fufficient fifcal refources even to pay the one regiment, or to difcharge 
the expenies of the civil lift—To enable government to afford proteétion and 
to do juftice, were the motives which influenced the community to organize anew 
their national conftitution. When the new congrefs found itfelf vefted with the 
power of the purfe and the fword in the moft ample manner—when the refpec- 
tive ftates were conititutionally divelted of both power and means for adequate 
military operations—and when the new congrefs was in part compofed of a 
great many valuable members who had been in the old, furely neither »gnorance 
of the danger and difrefs of the frontier inhabitants, nor want of power and 
refources, could be pretended. Thus favourably circumftanced and loudly call- 
ed upon for efficient arrangements, what was their conduct ? Why, a fhort law 
was paffed, empowering the prefident to order out the militia, without providing 
for either organizing, &c, the militia fo draughted, or confidering that fome of 
the ftates had no militia law exifting, or giving authority to compel the obedi- 

ence of thofe that had militia laws, or without giving fuitable encouragement to 
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go out, Who eould expect men to undertake a fervice at three dollars a month, 
wherein every article they had to purchaie, muft be obtained from the contrac. 
tor at three or four times the ufual price, and where the ordinary price of labour 
was from feven to eight dollars per month ? 

Equal proteétion to the citizens is the firft duty of a government, it is that 
en wich the right of {ubje&tion and obedience is founded, And to fay the leat 
of it, congrefs did not pay fufficient attention to the proteétion of thofe citizens 
who are expvled to the horrors of favage hoftility and rapacity. The prefident 
was, indeed, required to adminifter provection, without beipg vetted with ade- 
quate means for that purpote. ; 

The vefult was anfwerable to the provifion. In addition to the former vaft field 
of depred ation, the weftern trontie: of Pennfylvania was attacked for near one 
hundred and fifty miles of circuitous extent: and the miferable inbabitants, 
who efcaped the tomahawk, drove from their habitations too early in the {pring 
to have put crops in on their own farms, and too late in the feafon to provide 
anil prepare Jand in the interior fettlements: apd even where the militia went 
out to protect the people who returned to their plantations, with a defign to 
reap their harv ft, they found it had been de(troyed by cattle in their abience. 
Tiefe people had been ruined by the former war; were but jult gone back to 
their long-defolated habitations in extreme poverty; and were beginning te 
make a living,. wien they are thus agan reduced to the greateft diftre(s. 

If thofe who meanly infult the fufferings of theie deyoted people, by charg- 
ing them with provoking the Indians to war, were but to take a tranfient 
view of their fituation—it they confidere’ how incredible it is, that a people 
thus expofed, could with to ftmulate an Indian war, by which they would be 
the fevercft {ufferers—or if they were acquainted with the friendly conduét of 
thele people towards tofe Javages; they would reflect with remorfe on their in- 
piltice and cruelty, The newlpaper writers perhaps know no better; but if it 
as wue that fuch language bas been uled by members of congrefs, I with fuch 
to refleét, that the blood which has been thed both of our own people and the 
Tidians, fince the general government has been vefted with fufficient power 
to prevent it, lies in the firit inftance at the door of congrefs. 

That fome inftances of provecation have been given to the Indians by the in- 
habitants of Pennfylvania fincg the peace, and before the attacks made by the 
Tnuians iaft ipring, 1s admitted; but chat it was done by any of the fettlers 
in the weitern counties, is abfolutely denied. Thefe people are not fo ftupidiy 
ignorant as not to. know that they would be the firlt vidtims of the vengeance 
of mcenied favages. A sevengeful murder committed in Northumberland county 
about two years ago, was atoned for to the fatisfaétion of the Indians by the go- 
vernment of Pennfylvania ; and accordingly, no retaliation has taken place in that 
county on the partof the Indians, The perpetrators of this murder have fled the 
fate: one perfon who was prefent at it, but not agtual!y concerned in it, was tried 
and acquittea!. Since the Indians were killed az Beaver Creek, by Brady and 
others, which tranfa¢tien occafioned a prociamation to be iffued by the gover- 
nor, it is alcertained, that thefe very Indians, upon whom the outrage was 
commited, and who, we prefumed, were peaceabie and friendly, were making 
war upon us, previoufly to the attack made upon them by our people. This has 
been difcovered by the fureft of all proofs, viz. the return of the prifoners 
whom they had taken before that time ; but alas! how few were fuffered to re- 
turn! The tomahawk and the icalping knife, are tender mercies compared with 
the lingering fiery tortures under which the agonized frames of too many of 
thole ave devoted to fuffer, who have been tenderly raifed and carefully educa. 
ted, and had the dreadful misfortune to fall into the hands of the favages. 

Is it true, that cven members of congrefs have faid, that if the Indians had 
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erators, newfpaper writers, or fecretaries of war, to ftate their grievances, that 
the provocations which they have received would make a more numerous detail 
tham the one they have brought forward? Such an affertion is not deferving of 
ferious reflexion ; but I with toknow for what purpole it is defigned ; not certain- 
ly for the intereft of humanity.—Compared with the correfponding circum- 
ftances, it holde out this language—the people on the frontiers have committed 
depredations on the Indians te a very greatamount, although we confeis we are 
ignorant of the facts ; but we will believe and aflert it, without knowing any of 
the inftances, becaufe it is a theory fuitable to our plan, which is, to let the 
people on the frontiers and the Indians fight it out, and exterminate one ano- 
ther ;, we will cali out for peace, but will withhold the means of procuring it. 
But the genuine Janguzge of humanity calls loudly for fuch efficient and ener- 
getic meaiures as will put peace in our power, I fay, humanity dictates this 
ine of conduct, whether we confider the whites or the Indians. SIDNEY. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


—_ a2 2a2-—- 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 


HE boafted equilibrium of this government, (fo far as itis a reality) is 
maintained leis by the diftribution of its powers, than by the force of 
public opinion. If the nation were in favour o! abfolute monarchy, the pub- 
lic liberty would foon be furrendered by their reprefentatives. If a republican 
form of government were preferred, how could the monarch refit the national 
will? Were the public opinion neutrai only, and the public voice filent, am- 
bition, in the houfe of commons, would wreft from him his prerogatives, or 
the avarice of its members might fell to him its privileges. 

The provifion required for the civil iit, at every acceffion of a king, fhows 
at once his dependence on the reprefentative branch, and its dependence om the 
public opinion. Were this eftablifhment to be made from year to year, inftead 
ef being made for life (a change within the legiflative power) the monarchy, 
unlefs maintained by corruption, would dwindle into a name, In the prefent 
temper of the nation, however, they would obftrué fuch a change, by taking 
fide with their king, againft their reprefentatives. 

Thofe who aécribe the prefervation of the Britith government to the form in 
which its powers are diltributed and balanced, forget the revolutions which it 
has uadergoue, Compare its primitive with its prefent form. 

A king at the head of feven or eight hundred bavons, fitting together in 
their own right, or (admitting another hypothefis) fome in their own right, 
ethers as reprefentatives of a few leffer barons, but ftill fitting together as a 
fingle houfe—and the judges holding their offices during the pleafureof the 
king ; fuch was the Britith government at one period. 

At prefent, a king is {een at the head of a legiflature, confifting of two houfes, 
each jealous of the other, one fitting in their own right, the other reprefenting 
the people ; and the judges forming a diftinét and independeat department, 

In the firft cafe, the judiciary is annexed to the executive, and the legiflature 
not even formed into feparate branches. In the fecond, the legiflative, execu- 
cutive, and judiciary, are diftinét; and the legiflative fubdivided into rival 
branches. 

What a contraft in thefe forms! If the latter be felf-balanced, the for- 
mer could have no balance at all. Yet the former tubfifted as well as the 
latter, and lafted longer than the latter, (dating it from i688,) has been 
tried. 

The former was {upported by the opinion and circumftances of the times, like 
any of the intermediate variations, through which the government has palled ; 
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‘and as will be fupported, the future forms, through which it probably re. 
mains to be conducted, by the progrefs of reafon, and change of circum. 
ances. 


—-@eo wo 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


OWER being found by univerfal experience liabie to abufes, a diftribu- 

tion of it into feparate departments, has become a firft principle of free 
governments. By this contrivance, the portion entrufted to the fame hands be- 
ing lefs, there is lefs room to abufe what is granted; and the different hands 
being interefted, each in maintaining its own, there is lefs opportunity to ufurp 
what is not granted. Hence the merited praife of governments modelled on a 
partition of their powers into legiflative, executive, and judiciary, and a repar- 
tition of the legiflative into different houfes. 

The political fyftem of the united ftates claims {till higher praife. The 
power delegated by the people, is firft divided between the general government 
and the ftate governments; each of which is then fubdivided into legiflative, 
executive, and judiciary departments. And as in a fingle government, thefe de- 
partments are to be kept feparate and fafe, by a defenfive armour for each; fo, 
itis to be hoped, do the two governments poffefs each the means of preventing 
er correSting unconftitutional encroachments of the other. 

Should this improvement on the theory of free government not be marred 
“in the execution, it may prove the beft legacy ever left by lawgivers to their 
eountry, and the beft leffon ever given to the world by its benefaétors. Ifa 
fecurity againft power kes in the divifion of it into parts mutually controuling 
each other, the fecurity muft increafe with the increafe of the parts into which 
the whole can be conveniently formed. 

It muft not be denied, that the tatk of forming and maintaining divifion of 
powers between different governments, is greater than among different depart- 
ments of the fame government ; becaufe it may be more eafy (though fuffici- 
ently difficult) to feparate, by proper definitions, the legiflative, executive, and 
judiciary powers, which are more diftin&t in their nature, than to difcriminate 
by precife enumerations, one clafs of legiflative powers from another clafs, one 
clafs of executive from janother clafs, and one clafs of judiciary from another 
elafs ; where the powers being of a more kindred nature, their boundaries are 
gaore obfcure, and run more into each other. 

If the tafk be difficult, it muft, however, by no means be abandoned. Thofe, 
who would pronounce it impoffible, offer no alternative to their country but 
fchifm, or confolidation : both ef them bad, but the latter the worft, fince it is 
the high road to monarchy, than which nothing worfe, in the eye of republi- 
gans, could refult from the anarchy implied in the former. 

Thofe, who love their country, its repofe, and its republicanifm, will there- 
fore ftudy to avoid the alternative, by elucidating and guarding the limits 
which define the two governments ; by inculcating moderation in the exercife 
ef the powers of both, and particularly a mutual abftinence from fuch as might 
nurfe prefent jealoufies, or engender greater. 

In beftowing the eulegies due to the partitions and internal checks of pow- 
ér, it ought not the lefsto be remembered, that they are neither the fole nor the 
ehief palladium of conftitutional liberty. The people, who are the authors of 
this blefling, muft alfo be its guardians. Their eyes muft be ever ready to 
mark, their voice to pronounce, and their arm to repel or repair agreflions on 
the authority of their conftitutions—the higheft authority next to their own— 
becaufe the immediate work of their own, and the moft facred part of their pros 
perty, a$ recognizing and recording the title of every other, 
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NOBILITY 
aoe downfall of nobility in France has operated like an early froft toc 





wards killing t# germ of it in America. The human mind, in thefe ade 
vanced ages of the world, from its habits of education, has afflumed an imi- 
tative caft, and is generally content totake every thing upon tru. Where 
millions of men unite in fupporting any one opinion, however ab{urd or falfe, 
enough are to be found, upon no better authority, to perfuade theméfelves it is 
right. The idea of the neceflity of a nobility for preferving decorum in, and 
giving eclat to, a nation, has been fo afliduoufly propagated through the 
world, and the minds of men have been fo dazzled by the tinfel fplendor of 
courts, as to be almoft univerfally reconciled to the invefting fome particular 
citizens with certain titular badges of diftinétion and high founding appeliations, 
the original growth of fome enflaved foil; and which, contemptible as they 
were, muft have been at firft borrowed from fome pitiful hereditary proprietor 
of territory, to adorn men, whofe virtuous of valorous aétions would only have 
conftituted their true merit, and who were therefore fuperior to all titles, as fae 
as they implied an addition of worth or real dignity, 


—_322622>— 
A WORD TO THE WISE, 


HE legiflatures of fome of the ftates claimm@ right to inflru& their fena- 

tors in congrefs. But have they well confidered whether this claim is 

warranted by the conftitution, or compatible with the duty which their fenators 

owe tothe union? And if it is not, whether it is confiftent with the public 
good, or their own dignity, to attempt to exercife it ? 

The conftitution authorifes the ftate legiflatures to chocfe fenators for cone 
grefs—and this they ought feafonably to do: but it gives them no authority to 
inftruét them after they are chofen ; and the nature of their truft feems to for- 
bid it—for it is their duty, on mature deliberation and confultation, when aflem- 
bled, to a&t what they fhall judge moft for the good of the united ftates imges 
neral; and their deliberations ought to be free and unbiafled. By the conttitu- 
tion, each houfe has authority to determine the rules of its own proceedings : 
but they are required to publith their journals, except {uch parts as in their opie 
nion require fecrecy ; and this their conftituents have aright to expeét,: but 
whether their debates fhall be public or private, is a matter of expediency, of 
which they alone are the proper judges. A CITIZEN. 





~“@qoaeoeaeS2”’:-- 
WHISKY versus GOVERNMENT. 


AM aman of nature—my ideas are not twifted by the fophiftry of govern= 
I ment makers ; yet I am for government, and here is my plan. I have fol- 
lowed nature, and that fenfe which nature has implanted in every man. 
I would have a government, but it fhould not govern me; that is my firft ar- 
ticle. My fecond is, I would govern it. And thirdly, I and my government 
fhould govern every body elfe according to my pleature. Here is a plan of three 
parts, as it fhould be, and which follows nature ; whereas every other icheme 
thwarts it, and may be truly faid to be againft nature. 1 am clear againft an excile ; 
therefore I would not fubmit my property to any authority.—As to my perion, 
hands off. Am I to be dragged about in the militia? or in the wars? or to an- 
fwer my crediters (worfe than Tndims) ia the law courts? No, I am a fiee- 
man—and fhall government, a creature I have made and pulled to pieces twen- 
ty times, lord it over me? No, mr. Printer ; 1 give the world notice, that I will 
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fill the newfpapers full til government haul in its horns, and regulate its mea- 
fures by my three articles of natural law.) 1 will rail againft the debt—the 
army—the war—the bank—the exciie—the p——=—t—the heads of departments. 
I will cry out re. publi-can-ifm and the rights of man, bPawhich I don’t mean the 
laws of the land, nor equal government; but a government agreeable to my 
three articles. I will hold forth loudly about republican virtue and equality—I 
will inveigh mightily againit public taith: when 1 am tired of going on foot, 
I will get up and ride on confolidation, The ftate governments fhall be fo wife, 
fo pure, fo free, fo modeft, and fo much in danger, that I will advife the fimall 
flates, to take away power from congreis, and give it to the large ftates. Con- 
grefs and the public officers fhall be painted like deviis, except there thould be 
found any of them who are among us who write in the new/papers, like Caius, 
&c. thefe I will praife in poetry and profe. In my next, I will fend you a new 
fong, in which fome of my heroes are celebrated, to the tune of Ob my kitten, 
my deary. WHISKY. 


—-@2eae2a— 
GUNPOWDER’s REPLY TO WAISKY. 


HISKY is a champion againtt liberty and for government. Fam _ point 
blank the other way. Iam for liberty, but for liberty where it ought to 
be—in the government itielf. I fay, fir, Iam for a free government—one that is 
free to do what it pleaies. I gyant no other article. 1 am for a fimpie govern- 
ment, as well as a free one. For whom, pray, was liberty intended, if not for 
the government, and thofe in it ? Was it for Tom, Dick, and Harry, fellows that 
would lay out their money in grog, rather than give it to their betters of 
tafte, to {pend in claret and conftantia ? Was it for the people in a body ? Such 
an abfurd idea was exploded many years ago, and would, happily for the quiet 
of the world, never have returned, but for the upftart people of America, and 
the mad democrats of France. Thanks, however, to certain patriotic writers 
among us! things begin to be better underftood: our rulers are apt {choiars 
—they make rapid progrefs in the knowledge of their rights; and let me alone 
for defending them. I will quickly teach the gentry who rail againft fpecula- 
tion—againit the bank—againit corruption, &c. what it is to live in a free 
country ;—that is, a country where the government is free. Freedom would be 
a poor thing, if thofe who enjoy it, were tu get nothing by it. Upon this prin. 
ciple, if the members of the government fpeculate, they are right. They have 
thé bell opportunity. If they take thares in the bank, and double their money, I 
atk—who {fo fit to gather the fruit, as thofe who planted the tree ?—They are 
not to blame: they rather deferve praife for allowing fo large a thare of the be- 
nefit to their friends. As to corruption, that remains to be proved ;—and if 
proved, what then? The bef government im the world is {uid to be carried on 
chiefly in this way. In fhort, a free government ought to be free in all refpe&s, 
and particularly from being cenfured. This,I will maintain, againft Whikky 
or any body elfe.—And, I hereby give notice, that I am ready to blow out the 
brains of him, or any of his coadjutors, who fhali hereafter dare to {peak of any 
ether liberty, than the liberty of the government to do what it pieafes. 


GUNPOWDER, 
Remarks on fame late attacks on the meafures of government, 

O criminate the proceedings of government is a tatk at once eafy and 

pleafing—ealy, as it requaves not the talen’s Of inventive genuis—plea- 

fing, as it accords witk the diipoiition to repiming and coimplaut, fo predomi- 

nant in human nature, 
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“To thefe caufes may be traced the bitter rev. tings which fill many of our 
pipers of late, againit the manegement of public affairs. It is the misfortune 
of mankind, that they look for sappinefs in every other fituation thon that they 
happen to be in: expetting to derive relict from every @ange, they rove from 
bough to bough, not like the bee, io inhale their {weets, but in learch of thorns 
to ex hance their pain. 

Priox to that eventful period which gave us the form of government we now 
poets, the mind was bo:ne on the wings of pleafing anticipation; thrs epochir 
was anxioufly looked to, as the period which would produce the tree of our po- 
litical hte; but no fooner do we find ourfelves im the enjoyment of it, than the 
cold hand of cifcontent is employed to chill its bloffoms, and dettroy the ma- 
turity of its fruit. 

Gove: nment is of too ficred and ferions a nature, of too great importance to 
the welfare of fociety, to be raifed up as children do their card houles, merely 
for the pleafure of tumbling them down again. 

itis a duty incumbent on thofe who we fo ready to rail at the prefent lars 
of adminiftrauon, to offer fome fubftitute in their lead; without this, their 
work is imperfect:y done; without this, their views ave but half vifible, or, 
my be juftiy prefumed to originate from f. yitious prineiples: that the authors 
ef them are either weak or wicked, is the neceffary deduction, 

What opinion thould we have of a perfon, who, mecting us on a journey, 
fliould inform us that the road we were in was not the ene leading to the place 
of our deflination, unlefs he proceeded to defignate the true path ? Should we not 
fuipeé& defign mefked under apporent frien ‘fhip, and a with to bewilder us, to 
anfwer fome finilter purpole? We certainly fhould: then how fuperiorly age 
gravated muft be his crime, who endeavours to ftazger the confidence of a whole 
people, in regard to thole meaiures in which they place thir tatety and happi- 
nels, unlefs ne points out the true magnet, leading to thefe invaluable ob. 
jets! Heppily thei faslure in this refpeét, by evincing the motives ot their ac- 
tions, tends to obviate the malignity of their effo&, 

There is a confiderable number of politicians in all governments, who are 
always enemies to the prefent eltabith nent; not becaufe it ss an ili one, or 
becaufe thofe who adiminifter it, betray their trult, but became tiey themiecives 
are not in it. 

Hittory, ancient and modern, is replete with evidences of the purfuits alnd. 
ed to, and their fatal coniequences. St h hove been the (avourne themes of he 
demagogues of every age and country. Such have ever been ufec as ftivups oy 
which to mount into the fiddle of power, torde over the necks of ‘he fele 
low citizens—the moft vociferous advocates for liberty, ve been often tound 
its firtt and molt powes tui enemics. Itis to be hoped that American., who hive 
@ government, the off pring of unhisfled judginent and tourd und rftamding, 
will never permit the miits of party paih m or pr judice i oud the rays of 
reafon ; but that through the wh de tenor of ther political exuteace, they will 
exemplify to the world the luperior power of puolic virtue, VIATOR, 


Further remarks on the fame filje2. 


I’ a people are to be governed by farce, perhaps they cannot know ton lite 


the——the more tenorance, the more peace and quietnels. But im a tres coune 


try, the people in «ff-4t govern themiclve. The more knowledge is [pread ae 
mong them, the better. Ihe reafon and good fenie of the pulsc, make tie tafk 
light to thofe who adminifter its affairs. 


Experience has verified, and is every day confirming thele obfervations, We 
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aretothank the good lemic of the great body of the American nation, for tae 
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happy conftitution we enjoy. The people faw ani felt the neceflity of a firmer 
government: and their underftandings approved the plan which was fubmitted 
to their confideration. All Europe taw with afonifiment a whole people qui. 
etly reafoning down a defective government, and maturing a revolution which 
has diffufed a luftve on the national charatter, As no other people ever did the 
like, it may not be deemed arrogant to oo that no nation has been fo 
generally well-informed as to admit of i he faét does more honour to 
the great body of our citizens, than vioric ious flects and armies ever procured 
for a nation. 

Thefe reflexions afford all the hope we have, of the continuance and profpe- 
rity of the national government. At this time, it is peculiarly confoling to a 
friend of the country to recolleét thefe faéts, fo honourable to our citizens, 
For the number and nature of the late publications egainft the government and 
its meafures, many of them fignally virulent in their f{pirit, and prefligately 
bold in their afperfions, would have an alarming influence upon public order 
and tranquillity, if our countrymen in general, were not greatly fuperior both 
in virtue and difcernment to thefe writers. But, as the good fenfe of the peo 
ple caufed the government to have a being, it may berelied onto fupport it. It 
is only neceflary to warn them, thatmen are not wanting, who would dettroy 
it, if they could. Indeed, if the numerous writers againit its meafures believe 
their own charges, they may beexcufed for the attempt. If, from its funding 
law, from the impure fountains of corruption and f{peculation, flow flreams 
which will poifon your country and your profpsrity—if under the fanétion of 
that law, plans of oppreffion are laid, equally injurious to the general welfare, as 
any praétifed under the Britith jurifdi@ion—if, though you took up arms 
againit oppreflion, you are (as itis infinuated) ready bridled and faddied for 
your reprefentatives, with whips in their hands, to ride you from one end of 
the united flates to the other, the inference is natural and warrantable, that 
thefe writers with to oe the goveynment, which is the caule of all this 
evil. 

The new(papers have poured forth a torrent, like the foul fpecimen given 
above. Men of fenfe and virtue read thefe effuhons with proper contempt. 
They deferve to be further difcountenanced : for though the public is too well 
informed to be impofed upon by thefe means, yet there is a difgrace fuffered 
by their publication. The moral flate of a country may be known, and it 
is alfo confiderably influenced, by the manner in which political difputes ase 
managed, 

If the charges azainf{ men and meafares are ufvally made temperately and 
fupported by argument, you may be fure the people are thought capable of 
convidtion by thofe means, and by no other. The people are fomewhat improved, 
and not the worfe ferved m coniequence. But when the bafeft fufpicions are 
infinuated without any proof, and the moft abfurd and unfounded affertions 
are folemnly made, the wiiters muft depend for fuceefs upon the bafenefs of 
their readers. The worft of men are the moft eafy to believe evil reports. If 
truth is treated with total difregard in the public papers, no man will doubt 
that the tendency is pernicious to morals. The public are in danger of being 
corrupted by the daily example of men who let their pailions loofe, and exert 
all their faculties to communicate thea) to their readers. It is the bufinefs of 
education to fubdue the violent paffions. With every precaution, they are apt 
enough to run toexcefs. But thisis a courfe of vicious education to infpire the 
fharpeft refentments in the readers’ breafls, and to indulge them by the facvifice 
of the objects of them. 

There are fome falfehoods which affront the reader by their groffnefs. They 
fhow how little the writer refpeéts him or his underftanding. A writer, in a 
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late inflammatory produ&tion, fays, “* The public debt became fo great by 
the meafures of the {peculators to enhance the nominal value of the gertificates 
in their poffeflion. Who can believe (jays he) that they could have arifen toa 
fifth, or evenatenth of the magnitude, without the interference of a fyftem of 
{peculation ? Not a {imall portion of them originated, like the inufhroom, under 
cover of the night—fhull we pay taxes to diicharge principal or intereft of debts, 
ereated principally for the emolument of {peculators ?”° 

None who can read, are’ fo foolifh as to believe, that the fpeculators made 
their own certificates, or altered the face of them, to increafethe fun 3 and that 
the funding aét, inftead of providing for «an old debt, contra&ed before the 
newfpapers were adorned with the word fpeculators, created a new one for 
the emolument of thefe men. If there is weakgiels enough to believe all this, the 
writer has found a market for bis work of faliehood. But the difcerning reader, 
who will defpife the abfurdity of thefe affertions, will be thocked at the profii- 
gacy of the author, who, in the midft of them, fays, “ The all-beholding eye 
which controuls the umtverfe pierces through the deception of thefe men ({peeu- 
lators). and pronounces the greate part of their reprefentations to be lies.” 
Such folemn expreflions in the very act of deceiving! .The reader will make 
his own comments, 

It is not eafy to believe that the people can be made wifer, or the govern- 
ment more honeft, by wicked attacks upon its meafures—t{ree enquiry can do no 
injury to either. ‘The difcuffion @f public queitions cannot be expected to be 
kept within the bounds of moderation and candour. But writers, even of loofe 
principles, fhould be made to pay fome re{peét to truth and decorun. 


SES =S 
REMAR K. 


EPUBLICAN govermments coft infiuirely lefs than monarchics—~ 
and yet the expenfe of the former is aiways a copious fubjeét of com- 
plaint. 
It is well worthy of confideration, how fara repining, fault-finding fpirit 
at the flownefs of proceedings in the deliberative public bodies of free ftates, 
may tend to the injury and final deitruétion of a republican government. 


—2e S232 
SITUATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘© WN the day of profperity rejoice—in the day of adverfity confider’—is a 

divine injunétion. When peace fucceeded and crowned the ciorieus con. 
teft tor liberty and independence, the people of the umited fiates gave an un- 
bounded fcope to their imagination ; and, from anticipating an uninterrupted fe- 
ries of profperity, they plunged into fcenes of luxury and extravagance—but, 
the triumph of folly was fhort—debts public and private toon brought us to 
fober reflexion ; the refult was the adoption of the new fyftem of govern. 
ment—fince the creation, a greater change for the better, was never known ia 
the circumftances of any people; and to far from beirg an imputation on the 
government, or its admininiftration, are the few clouds at the prefent moment 
flitting in the tky of our politioal horizon, that when the fun of veafon fhali have 
diflipated them, our public profperity will, through their intervention, be more 
permanently eftablifhed. 

The prefent, however, is confidered by the enemies of our federal union, as a 
favourable opportunity to promote their views : and if the people can be brought 
to believe, that their fenfes deceive them, and that thole, who build up and 
preferve, are their enemies, and that thofe, whofe talents extend nofusther than 
to pull down and deftroy, are the only patriots of the country—ou profpedts 
wil be evapefcent ind eed, 
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Che importance of the fteries confidered as a part of the infrumcnts of national 
defence and offence. 


HE accurate eftimation of every fubdivifin of the indufry and wealth 

of nations fhould occupy the unremittet attention of the political obe 
ferver. A diligent enquiry aiter the facts, Which appertain to a fubjeét, never 
fails to adminiiter the moit ulctwl aid to the candid inveltigator; and 1 fomee 
times happens, that the timple adduction of tHefe affords unquettionable 
proofs or great benefit or injury, in cates, whe ein the general aflertions and 
reafonings @ffered, are fuppoied to be th mere fuggeitions of felt intereft or 
Jocal prejudice. The fifheres, it is believed, would prove, ona thorough ex 
2minat.on, to be an imitance of this nature. The following ftatement of fome 
recorded faéts, will be found to warrant diong prefumptions, that their intine 
fic value has becn hithe:to unknown, 

Ic as gencrally underfloc', that the fillieries of the late American provinces 
were principilly carried on by the people f Maffichuletts, and that it is fo 
now, is well afcertained by the returns and reports wich have been promuls 
gated by the general government. It is alio generally known, thar the fitheries 
conitituted by much the greatett part of the external commerce of that ftatey 
and it will be readily admitted, that whatever was done by its veflels and fea- 
men fhould be principally aicribed to its filhing vefiels and fifhing men. By 
an examination of the records of the threegountics of Suffolk, Effex, and 
Middilefex, (which cemprize the ports of Bolton, Salem, Beverly, Newbury- 
port, Marbichead, Gloucefler, Haverhill aud Ipiwich) it appears that there 
were taken, brought in, and libelled in the maritime court of thole three coun. 
ties, during the late war, 1095 vellels with their cargoes, and thirteen cargors, 
(which had been taken from vell-ls probsaoly unloaded at fea, and abandoned 
after capture) making in the whole 1108. Ithas been thated by a Britith pre- 
mier in his place in their parliament, th t the number of veffels belonging to 
Great Britain in 1774 was 6219 fail, of which 3908 were B itith bunt, and 
2311 American built, What havoc then does it appear, that ticle fifhermen 
made among the Britifh merchantmen? Above a fixih of all their veffels were 
brovghtas prizes by them into the markets of the united ftates, with c ingoes 
to an immenfe amount, compoled of every Ipecies of mi tary and domeftic 
fupply in a feton of the utmolt:emergency, It appears too, tsat thele prizes 
were no lefs than two fevenths of all the Britith but fhips of that padon. But 
the enquiry goes further, The Opinions of the moft candid and belt informed 
eftimators founded upon enquiry, countenance the prefimpticn, that fifty efive 
per cent. of all the veflels captured by the people of Mi Ticivetts, during tie 
war, were retaken before arrivai ; {o that there is the uimott p oha ility, that 
the whole number of veilels, wich were captured by the thipping of thefe 
thre: countics, was 2450 fil, How greot a de emgemert was this to the Britith 
counerce ? How leavy outt have been the expen e of the falvage paid to the 
recaptors ? How g eat ne number of marine piioners ? How ferious the inter- 
rus tion to the manning of ther Navy ? 

Tie operations here fpoken of, were confined to what is termed in Maffae 
chufeits, th: maidic driiict. Loe captures in the eathorn and fouthern diftriéts 
were mucl jefe co. fiderable, but avenot aice: tained at this time. It is computed 
toa they amourte! to at leat five hundrec and fitty fail, fo that it thouid appear, 
t at the armed veffe:s of our principal filhing ftace, captured in the courte o! the 
Jate war, near one half of the number of merchant thips, ordinarily belonging to 
Great Britain, and above tivee fourths of the number of her native built vefleis, 
‘Phe subject admits of one more fuggeilioa, Itis aigh!y provable, that many 
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captured veffels, and cargoes of veffels taken and abandoned at fea, were gare 
vied into the ports of powers, who were in alliance with the united ftates, which 
did not appear on the reeords ot the Maffachulctts courts. The veffcis of the 
other fifhing fates were remarkably tucceisful in thei operations again the 
Britith merchant fhips ; and in thort, the American fifhermen, wherever bred 
Operated in their own element, again it the commerce of Great Britain, with a de- 
ftru@tive 2€tivity, vigilance, and efficiency. 

Theve exifts a proof of the extraordinary imprefficn made by the veffels of the 
united ftates on the Britifh navigation, which cannot be queitioned er miftaken, 
This is to be drawn trom the rates of infurance on unarmed vefle!s, whieh were 
more exceffive than in any war of Great Britain for fifty years pait, although 
no other maritime nation, with whom they have ¢ontended dui ing that time, has 
been fo deficient in public thips. 

The fithing trade of the united flates, is rendered pecul: rarly i important as a 
means of defence or of annoying the commerce of hoftile nations, from the 
circumftance of our not having yet adopted anaval eftablithment. The fith- 
ermen, while that continues to be the cafe, muft be tranfmuted by war, as 
quickly as by a charm, into acorps of privateers-men, and their thips inio 
private veflels of war; becaufe, the navy of any hoftile foreign nation wid 
{ufpend the fifheries as long as we remain without a naval force. They arc, 
therefore, not only a means of offence and defence, prepared to cur hands, uke 
the fithermen of other n itions, but in our peculiar fituation, they w ibe driven, 
by imperious neceffiry, to live on the {pails of the comin of our enee 
mies. | o- © co Lu eas eS ¢. 
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"T SHE Penn‘y!vania foci:ty for the encouracement of vitadbures and the 


uietul arts, taking into their confilesation the preuiudus proper to be 
effcred tor the eniuing year, agreed upon the following. 
THE CONDITIONS aREé, 

That the fpecimens on which the premius thall be claimeJ, muft be the pre- 
duce or manufaéture of Pennlylvania, Jerlcy, or Delaware, and that they be 
exhibited to the board, on or before the firtt day ot December, 1792. That 
thofe who may become candidates, will be expeéted to prepare clear and fot. 
fastory proofs, fuch as their cafes may require; and that the fociety releive to 
themfelves the right to determine, not oniy the comparative, but the abjolute 
merit of the {pecimens produced by the diiferent candidates, and of giving or 
withholding their premiums accordingly, 

1. To fuch perfon as thall exhibit the bef fpecimen of earthenware or pot- 
tery, approaching neareft to queen's ware or the Notthaghim or deif ware, of 
the markctable value of fifty dollars—-a plate of the value of fifty dollars, or an 
equivalent in money, 

2. To fuch perfon as fhall exhibit the beft {pecimen of {tone ware, or thag 
kind of earthen ware which is giazed with falt, of the marketable value of fif- 
ty dollars—a plate of fifty dollars value, or that fum in {pecie. 

3. To fuch perton as thall exbr>it the largeit quantity of wool, not lefs than 
soclbs. wt, the produce of one farm—a plate of the value of fiity dollars, or the 
amount in fpecie. 

4. To fuch perfon as fhall produce the largeft quantity of bleached wax, fit 
for candles, or exportation, not lels than soolbs. wt.—a premium of fifty 
dollars. 

s. To fuch perfon as hall produce the greatef{ quantity of painters’ colours, 
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manufaétured from materials found in Pennfylvania, New Jerfey, or Delaware 
a premium of fifty dollars. 

6. To fuch perfon as fhall make and exhibit the largeft number of {miths’ an. 
vils, not lefs than 20 of seoibs. wt. each, equal in quality to thofe imported— 
a premium of fifty dollars. 

7. To fuch perfon as fhall :wake and exhibit the beft fpecimen of ftoves of 
eak iron, at Jeaft goelbs. wt. approaching neareft to the quality of Bath ftoves, in 
fmoothnefs and evennefs of the turtace, and relief and ¢legance of the figures 
—a premium of eighty dollars. 

&. For the belt ipecimen produced of finall hollow iron ware, three tons wt. 
approaching neareft in lightnefs, elegance, Xc. to the imported—a premium of 
fifty dollars. 

9. For the beft fpecimen of ftone or marble flabs, not lefs than 2zeeo fquare 
feet, sawed by machinery moved by hories or water—a premium of fifty 
do}lars. 

10. To the perfon who fhall produce the next greateft quantity of ftone or 
marble flabs, not lefs tivan 1000 {quare feet, fawed by machinery, moved by 
hoifes or water—a premium of twenty-five dollars. 

11. Fer the beft {pecimen of ftone or marble polifhed by machinery, moved 
by horfes or water ; not les than 100 fquare feet—a premium of fifty dollars. 

12. For the beft {pecimen of red leather, at leat 100 {fkins, approaching 
neareft in finenefs of colour and drefling, to the Mococco leather—a premium of 
‘fi ‘ty dollars. Pubiithed by order of the beard, 

THOMAS M. WILLING, fecretary, 

Philadelphia, December 9,171. 
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Premiums propefed by the Philadelphia focicty for promoting agriculture for the 
year 1792. 


I, HE rotation of crops having been found in England conftantly to improve 

the foil inftead of exhaufting it—and the fociety being perfuaded, that te 
this management alone is to be attributed the great comparative produéts of that 
eountty—they efteem it of the firlt importance to America, to gain a know. 
Jedge both of the theory and practice of fe admirable a fyitem, Within the li- 
nits of this article, it is impoflible to tate with any ufeful degres of precifion, 
principles, which, after all, muft vary with circumftances—-but knowing that 
fome farmers, in Pennfylvania, and elfewhere, have already made themiel ves ac- 
quainted with this mode of hufbandry; and that it is as much the interett, as it 
is within the power, of all to obtain the neceflary knowledge—the fociety, with- 


out attempting to lay down any particular direétions, offer,—For the beft ex- 


riment of a five years courle of crops conducted upon principles which have 
been praétifed on in England—a piece of plate of the value of two hundred 
dollars, inferibed with the name and the occafion ; and for the experiment made 
of a like courfe of crops, next in merit—a piece of plate, likewife infcribed, of 
the value of one hundred dollars—The account, with certificates, to be produc. 
gd by the zoth December 1796. 

II. The importance of complete farm or fold yards, for theltering end fold- 
ing cattle—and of the beft method of conducting the fame, fo as to procure the 
greateft quantities of compoft, or mixed dung and manure, from within the farm, 
jaduces the fociety to give, for the beit defign of fuch a yard, and method of 
managing it, practicable by common farmers—a gold medal ; and for the fe- 
gond beft—a filver medal. The defign to be prefented to the fociety by the 2oth 
«f December 1792. 

Il]. For the beft method of raifing hogs, from the pig, ‘or pens in fties, from 
experience—their fometimes running in a lot er ficid not totally excluded, if pres 
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ferred—a gold medal ; for the fecond heft, a filver medal. To be produced by 
the 2oth of December 1792. 

IV. For the beft method of recovering worn out fields to a more hearty ftate, 
within the power of common farmers, without dear or far-fetched manures ; 
but, by judicious culture, and the application of materials common to the gene- 
rality of farms—founded in experience—a gold medal ; and for the fecond beit 
—a filver medal. To be produced by the 2oth of December, 1792. 

V. For the beft experiment, foil and other circumftances confidered, in trench. 
ploughing, not lefs than ten inches deep, and accounts of the effeéts thereof al-. 
ready made or to be made, on not lefs than one acre—a gold medal ; and for 
the fecond beft—a filver medal. To be produced by the 20th of December 
179%- 

Vi. For the beft comparative experiments on the culture of wheat, by fowing 
ft in the common bread caft way, by drilling it, and by fetting the grain, with 
a machine, equidiftant ; the quant.ties of feed and produce proportioned to the 
ground, being noticed—a gold medal ; for the fecond beft—a filver medal. The 
account to be produced by the roth of January, 1794. 

VII. For an account of a vegetable food that may be eafily procured and pre - 
ferved, and that beft increafes milk in cows and ewes, in March, and April, 
founded on experiment—a gold medal ; for the fecond beft—a filver medal. To 
be produced by the roth of January, 1793. 

VIII. For the greateit quant ty of ground, not lefs than one acre, well fenced, 
producing locuit trees, growing in 1791, from feed fown after April sth 1785 ; 
the trees to be of the fort ufed for pofts and trunnels, and not fewer than 1500 
per acre—a gold medal ; for the tecond—a fiver medal. To be claimed in De- 
eember 1792. 

IX. The fociety believing that very important advantages would be derived 
from the general ufe of oxen, inttead of horfes, in hufbandry and other fervices ; 
and being defirous of facilitating their introdu€ticn into ail thefe fates ; per- 
fuaded alfo, that the comparative value of oxen and cows muft very much de- 
pend on the qualities of their fires and dams ; and that by a careful attention to 
the fubje&, an improve breed may be obtained ; they propole a gold medal for 
the beft effay, the refult of experience, on the breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment of cattle, for the purpofe of rendering them moft profirable for the dairy, 
and for beef, and moft docile and uleful for the draught: and for the next beit 
—a filver medal. To be produced by the rf January 1706. 


I 

N. B.—Among other things, the effay fhould notice the diferent breeds of 
eattle, and their comparative qualities ; as their fizes, ftrength, facility in fat- 
tening, quantity of milk, &c. 

X. It is a generally received opinion, that horfes in a team travel much faf- 
ter than oxen: yet fome European writers on hufbandry mention many inttances, 
in which.it appeared, not only that oxen would plough as much ground as an 
equal number of horles, but allo travel as faft with a loaded carriage ; particu- 
larly when, inftead of yokes and bows, they were geared in horfe-harnefs, with 
fuch variations as were neceflary to adapt it to their different fhape. Lo afcer- 
tain the powers of oxen in the’e particulars, and the expeafe of maintaining 
them, the fociety deem matters of very great moment, and. are therefore induced 
to offer a gold medal for the belt (et of experiments, undertaken with that view ; 
and for the next belt, a filver medal. In relating theie experiments, it will be 
proper to delcride the age and fize of the oxen, their plight, the kinds and quan- 
titics of their food, the occafions, manner, and expente of thoeing them ; in tra- 
velling, the kinds of carriages ufed, and weight of their loads, and featons of the 
year, and the Jength and quality of the roads: and in ploughing, the fize and 


faithion of the plough, the quality of the toil, the depth of the furrows, and th- 
quantities ploughed: and, in every operation, the time expended, and nambs 
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and forts of hands employed in performing it; with any other circumftances 
whch may more fully elucidate the fubjeét. Thefe experiments will enable the 
effa, ift to determine what will be the belt form and conftru@tion of yokes and 
bows, and what of ox-harnefs, to enable oxen, with the beft carriage of their bo. 
dies and hea.'s, the moft eafe, and quickeit flep, to draw the heaviett loads, a de. 
feription of exch of which fort of gears, explained on mechanical principles, 
mutt he fubjoined to the account of experiments: to be produced by the ift day 
of January 1796. 

Xi. For the beft method, within the power of common farmers, of recover. 
ing old guilied fields toa hearty ftate, ani fuch aniformity, or evennels of tur. 
face, as will again render them fit tor tillage; or where the guiles ave fo deep 
and numerous as to render fuch recovery impraticable, for the beit method of 
IMproving them, by planting trees, or otherwife, fo as to yicld the improver a 
reafonable profit for his expenfes therein, founded on experiment—a gold me. 
dal; and for the next beit—a fiver medal. To be produced by the frit of Ja- 
nuary, 17,6. 

XII. Forthe beft parcel of cheefe, not lefe than five hundred pounds weight, 
made on one farm within the united flates, and which fhail be produced to the 
fociety by the firit day of January 1793—a gold medal—and for the next 
gieaeR quantity, not lefs than two bun wed and fitty pounds weight, of equal qua. 
lity—a filver medal. 

XIII. For the beit method, deduced from experience, of raifing the white thorn 
from the feed, for hedges, and the greateft number of plants railed on not lefs 
than one eight» of an c'e—a gold medal ; for the iecond bi. ma filver medal. 
To he produced by the fiilt of December 1792. 

XIV. The fociety bevevts ¢ that the eulture of hemp in fome of the low rich 
Jands in the neighbourhood of this city may be atiempte: with advantage, do 
hereby offer a goid medal for the greateft quartity of hemp raifed within ten 
miles of the city of Philadeiphia. The qua: tity not to be lefs than three tons ; 
for the jecond greateft quantity, a filver medal, ‘Ihe claum to be made by the 
fit of December, 1792. 

*_° It will be lete to the choice of thofe fuccefsful canditates for prizes, who 
may be ent tied to the plate or gold medals, to recerve the {ame e:ther in plate or 
medals, or the equivalent thereof in money. 

The claim of every candidate for a premmum, is to be accompanied with, and 
fuppor ted ' v, ce: tificates of reipeétabie perions, of competent knowledge of the 
fubje&t. And its required, that the matters, for which premiums are offered, 
be dehivered in without names, or any intimation to whom they belong; that 
each particular thing be marked in what manner the claimant thinks fit; fuch 
elaimant fending with it a paper tealed up, having on the outfide a correfpond- 
ing ‘mark, and on the infide the claimant's name and addrefs. 

Reipe&ing experiments on the produéts of land, the circumftances of the 
previous and {fullequent flate of the ground, particular culture given, general 
flate tthe weather, &c. will be proper to be in the account exhibited. Indeed, 
in all experiments and reports of tadis, it will be well to particularize the 
circumitances attending them. It 1s recommended that reafoning be not m'x- 
ed with the facts 5 atier lating the later, the former may be added, and will 
be acceptal le 

Although the focicty referve to themfelves the power of 9 ving, in every cafe, 
either one or the other of the prizes, (or premiums) as the performance thail 

e alyitged to deie: ve, or of withholding both, if there be no merit, yet the 


candulates may be affured, that the fociety will always judge liberally of their 


icveral claams. Pubiithed by order ot «he fociery, 
TIMOTHY PICKERING, Sec'ry. 


Wary V4, 1792. 





